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Clinton administration subtly 
shifts US policy toward Iraq 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 
LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 

WASHINGTON—With the 
success of a Kurdish and Iraqi 
military drive across northern 
Iraq in recent days, and the 
resulting loss of an important 
base of operations for US mili- 
tary and intelligence activities 
inside the country, the Clinton 
administration has subtly 
shifted US policy toward Iraq. 

Seeking to make the best of a 
situation that has worsened 
every day this month, officials 
have publicly redefined Wash¬ 
ington's strategic interest in the 
country os consisting solely of 
containing the military opera¬ 
tions of Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein in southern Iraq—near 
the Kuwaiti and Saudi Arabian 
oil fields—rather than in the 
northern Iraqi region bordering 
Turkey, Iran and Syria. 

The stated new US policy 
priority sets aside the 5-year- 
old goals of deterring Iraqi 
adventurism in northern Iraq, 
guaranteeing the smooth deliv¬ 
ery of humanitarian aid there, 
and keeping the Kurdish- 
inhabited region free of undue 
domination by any of the 
neighboring countries. 

An additional goal was to 
broker a peace among warring 


Kurdish factions that Washing¬ 
ton hoped would foment anti- 
Saddam activities. With the 
departure in the past two weeks 
from northern Iraq of virtually 
all Americans involved in those 
efforts. Washington has lost its 
capability to pursue these goals 
and is not likely to regain it 
soon. 

This judgment reflects a 
growing consensus of US gov¬ 
ernment analysts and indepen¬ 
dent experts who have watched 
with astonishment as one of the 
Kurdish factions, the Kurdish 
Democratic Party (KDP), 
sought and received Iraqi mili¬ 
tary assistance to assert military 
control over an area of hun¬ 
dreds of square miles in which 
Washington and its allies for¬ 
merly exercised primary 
influence. 

Among the more-tangible 
effects of the Iraqi-KDP mili¬ 
tary drive on Washington's 
long-standing policy of oven 
and covert US intervention in 
northern Iraq are the following: 

■ The humanitarian relief 
program known as Operation 
Provide Comfort, which Wash¬ 
ington organized in 1991 to 
support the Kurds and provide 
an enduring US foothold inside 
Iraq, is in shambles. All of its 
personnel have left the country. 


and many of the Kurds Wash¬ 
ington was “comforting" are 
now allied with Saddam. The 
Turkish government, which has 
allowed the program to operate 
from bases inside its borders, is 
almost certain to terminate it. 

■ A major CIA-funded 
effort to harass, contain, and 
destabilize Saddam Hussein, 
which sympathetic Kurds 
orchestrated from the headquar¬ 
ters of their Iraqi National Con¬ 
gress in the northern city of 
Irbil, has been wiped out by tbe 
KDP takeover of the city. Iraqi 
security agents have destroyed 
equipment owned by the Con¬ 
gress. seized its encrypted com¬ 
puter files, and executed, cap¬ 
tured. or surrounded many of its 
members and sympathizers. 

■ By successfully imple¬ 
menting a military alliance with 
the KDP. Saddam has undoubt¬ 
edly been able to improve his 
standing in the single sector of 
Iraqi society—the corps of Iraqi 
military officers—which the 
CIA repeatedly has said pro¬ 
vides the best hope of mounting 
a successful coup against him. 
That will complicate continuing 
US efforts to recruit potential 
architects of such a coup 
through dissident groups such 
as the Iraqi National Accord—a 
CIA-backed anti-Saddam 


movement based in Jordan. 

■ Turkey has threatened to' 
create a new security zone 
inside northern Iraq, in 
response to the new military 
developments. That would give 
Ankara new leverage with 
Baghdad and ultimately could 
prompt the two countries to 
strike a new strategic alliance 
aimed at ensuring an end to 
Kurdish attacks inside Turkey 
from Iraqi territory. 

Some government analysts 
say such an alliance could pull 
the new Islamic government in 
Ankara farther away from the 


Western orbit. That means 
- i± ouf ability to influence events 
from that base of operations is 
potentially gone.” an adminis¬ 
tration official said. 

State Department spokes¬ 
man Nicholas Burns told 
reporters Tuesday that Wash¬ 
ington is unsure how events 
will unfold once the KDP mili¬ 
tary drive is completed, 
including whether the Kurdish 
party's alliance with Saddam 
will persist and what its imme¬ 
diate consequences will be for 
members of the rival Kurdish 
faction. Lhe Patriotic Union of 


Kurdistan, and other inhabi¬ 
tants of the region. 

When pressed to explain 
why the administration has not 
done more to obstruct tbe 
Iraqi-Kordish drive* . Bums 
gave the clearest and most 
concise description yet of 
Washington’s current policy: 
“The United States has very 
clear interests in Iraq, and 
those interests are to deter 
Saddam Hussein from future 
aggression against his neigh¬ 
bors, specifically Saudi Arabia 

Continued on page2 
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Control of oilpipetine M^ 
Baghdad’s northern/inO^sidti 


, By Ahmad Shaker. 

Special to The Star ;• 

AMMAN—What the United States and fts 
allies failed to admit or even/point to'In 
the recent developments, in northern Iraq 
ia.that Baghdad’s move .was Instigated by 
strategic national-interest: to safeguard Its 
oil pipelines and fields from the encroach¬ 
ing Iranians and their Kurdish support¬ 
ers. : ' : *■'. . 

According to press information, the Ira¬ 
nian backed Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, 
headed by Jalal TakbanI, was 'receiving 
truck loads of armaments and ammnxti- 


tion from -Iran. hi-, recent; week^ffiBe ; - 
Iraq’s norfe eastem borde^ 

.penetrated by raedabers.Of .the InSgatf-. 
Revolntionary Gnards-and JbeadmiEfeH- 
wards IrbiL 

suggested. that Tekrah’s aims wererScp 
back Talabarit*S' ferce^-fo* *bfcir fi|§g 
against Massond. BicwS’s , 

Demdcrati&Party & ipm fc thS 
Iraqi ofl hrftalbrtiftnsfejfe^ ^MrtyhjaddH 
don to‘the rittm iToss^ points 

into Turkey and bran. •. - . . - 

, Ta&bani’s forceshatalready dejfeated 

* Coofina£don;page2 
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Opposition deputies 
remain adamant about 
removal of government 


AMMAN (Star)—We are 
alive, well and kicking, the 23- 
opposition deputies of the 
Lower House were trying to 
tell reporters at a press confer¬ 
ence held in Parliament on 
Wednesday. 

Reaffirming - the “popular 
demand” for the government's 
resignation, the deputies reiter¬ 
ated that the government was 
unfit to govern or to carry out 
its program charging that its 
policies were behind recent 
public disturbances in the south 
of tbe country. 

The bulk of the govern¬ 
ment's opposition in the Lower 
House now consists of 15 
Islamic Action Front members, 
six independents, Khalil Had- 
dadin of the Arab Ba'oth 
Socialist Party. Toujan Faisal, 
the only woman deputy. 

The deputies said they were 
holding their meeting at the 
Gallery Hall forming in effect 
a mini-Lowcr House "to con¬ 
tinue convening the House ses¬ 
sion in a protest against disso¬ 
lution or the extraordinary 
session after the Karak riots 
three weeks ago.” 

The opposition met follow¬ 


ing a series of meetings that 
Prime Minister Abdel Karim 
A1 Kabariti held with deputies 
recently in an attempt to cool 
tempers after the riots that 
broke out in Karak and other 
southern towns last month fol¬ 
lowing government measures 
on bread and fodder subsidies. 

IAF deputy Hamzeh Man- 
sour. spokesperson for the 
opposition bloc, delivered a 
fiery statement reiterating that 
“the government decision to 
increase bread and fodder 
prices was a mistake.” He 
added that “the decision 
affected the lives of all people 
particularly the poor.” Mansour 
explained that “the prices of 
more than 400 consumer items 
had also increased directly 
after the increase in bread and 
fodder prices.” 

The opposition deputies 
opened fire on critics who 
accused them of providing the 
government with the chance to 
give legitimacy to its subsidy 
policy by being absent from 
the House debate on the issue. 

“This is an inaccurate con- 

Continned on page2 



;• J.„ Government ponders 
measures to offset price hikes 


By Hamdan A1 Hajj 

Special to The Star 
IN THE light of the latest 
developments in the Kingdom, 
governors and officials in dif¬ 
ferent parts in the country sub¬ 
mitted to the government 
reports on tbe living situations 
of people. 

Tbe government studied the 
reports and concluded that bold 
initiatives should be adopted to 
lift tbe heavy load on the shoul¬ 
ders of the people. 

The Minister of Supply. Mr 
Munir Sobar. told The Star that 
“the government intends to 
reduce the prices of bread and 
fodder” when "wheat prices 
and barley are reduced in the 
exporting countries.” But these 
depend on world prices. 

Mr Sobar explained that Jor¬ 


dan and Syria agreed on a for¬ 
mula. “They want cement ip 
return for supplying us with 
barely." : 

The minister elaborated.’ He 
said that Syria ready to “sup¬ 
ply Jordan with barely ' in 
exchange of apy commodity 
available in Jordan ami much 
needed by the Syrian marker.” 

On the local economic 
scene, Mr Sobar explained that 
“liberalization of prices won't 
be limited to bread and fodder 
but it will include fruit and 
vegetables.” He added that "the 
lifting of subsidy on rice, sugar 
and powder milk is a matter of 
time.” 

Wjthin a period of six to 
seven months, Mr Sobar said, 
all prices will be completely 
freed as the coupons system 


will be cancelled. 

. The government, “after 
finalizing the lifting of subsidy 
on all commodities will com¬ 
pensate the needy for the hike 
in. prices.” Mr Sobar said. 
“This amount will be about 25 
dinars given annually for each 
citizen." This includes the cur¬ 
rent JD 1.28 bread 
compensation. 

Accordingly, such measures 
will enable Jordan to enter the 
international free market and 
reduce the impact of the eco¬ 
nomic recession. 

Jordan will be qualified to 
be a party to international eco¬ 
nomic agreements such as the 
partnership with Europe, which 
allows free movement of Jorda- 

Contmaed on page2 


Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu leaving the White House Monday after 
meeting with President Bill Clinton. The issue of resuming Syrian-1 smeU talks and 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace talks were discussed by the two leaders. They also 
discussed the VS Cruise missile raids on Iraq. UPI 


Mother Teresa’s health 
raises issue of her successor 


CIA-backed Iraqi 
dissidents executed 
this summer 


Mclfwr TERESA at 
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By John-Thor Dahlburg 

LA Times- Washington Post 
N ews S ervice 

^ jgj. CALCUTTA. India— 
g_ Tarak Das. 65. his legs 
sis paralyzed and his lungs 
badly eaten by tuber- 
| culosis. lies on an air 
mattress in lhe 
g Immaculate Heart 
p? Home for the Dying 
p Destitute. He was 
H kicked out of his 
H home by his own 
pi family and had 
nowhere else to go 
but the Calcutta 
gj lfl hospice run by 
-■m£ Mother Teresa 
IpEE and her nuns, 
n £a5a “Who else is 
\ qg| there for us but 
1 HI Mother?" the 
fe HI ailing man asks. 
% feebly raising a 
£ thin arm to lend 
§£ e drama to his 
|question. 

L m For Mother 
^ jvS Teresa's Mission¬ 


aries of Charity and the Roman 
Catholic Church, events in 
recent weeks have lent great 
urgency to the sickly Bengali's 
question. Mother Teresa the 
world's most celebrated mis¬ 
sionary and perhaps its most 
admired and respected woman, 
had to be rushed 20 August to 
a Calcutta nursing home far 
her own health problems— 
malaria and pneumonia. 

While in intensive care, the 
frail, birdiike nun suffered 
heart failure. She also turned 
86. breathing 
through a tube 

hooked to a WgwvJ 

respirator. 1 \/ 

Now breathing Vrv 9 B/fPW' 

on her own 

skr “<2 Report 

again, she was 
released 
Friday. 

Mother Teresa was fitted 
with a pacemaker in 1989. 
when she suffered a heart 
attack, and doctors have said 


that despite her current 
improvement her heartbeat 
remains irregular. 

Though she may have rallied 
this time, a decadelong list of 
health problems and Mother 
Teresa's mounting age com¬ 
bine to give immediacy to the 
matter of who her successor 
will be. and how the Missionar¬ 
ies of Charily will fare without 
its creator. 

The successor to the group's 
founder, leader and abiding 
inspiration—who was honored 
_ with the 1979 
Nobel Peace Prize 
jK^. 4 for her efforts, to 

J &jjg ay help the poor, sick 

and dying—will 
have enormous 

") r 1" to 

1 L next superior gen¬ 

eral will supplant 
the most famous 
figure in Christendom after 
Pope John Paul II himself, and 
perhaps its most beloved. 

Founded singlehandedly in 

1950 by Mother Tfresa when 


she had just five rupees—about 
15 cents—in her pocket, the 
Missionaries of Charity has 
mushroomed to encompass 
4.000 nuns working in 570 
missions in 120 countries. The 
order operates homes and hos¬ 
pices for AIDS, leprosy and 
tuberculosis patients, soup 
kitchens, children’s programs 
and family counseling and 
schooling for the destitute in 
locales from Tanzania to Son 
Francisco. 

In Calcutta, the order's cra¬ 
dle and home base, the nuns, 
clad in their distinctive white 
cowls with blue stripes, dish 
oui US farm-surplus wheat and 
oil to the hungry and perform 
other tasks. 

So what will happen when 
this ubiquitous and trusted fig¬ 
ure. who can raise tens of mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually in 
contributions throughout the 
world. . is gone? Prognoses 
differ. 

Continued on page2 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 

WASHINGTON—More than 
100 Iraqi dissidents and mili¬ 
tary officers associated with a 
CIA-financed effort to topple 
Iraqi President Saddam Huss¬ 
ein were arrested and executed 
this summer by Iraqi security 
agents who penetrated the 
group and unmasked its activi¬ 
ties inside Iraq, according to 
US officials, dissident sources 
and members of the targeted 
organization. 

The group, based in Jordan, 
is known as the Iraqi National 
Accord. The CIA picked it last 
winter as the organization with 
the greatest potential to unseat 
Saddam. But it was success¬ 
fully targeted by Iraqi security 
in June, and “people associated 
with the group inside Iraq were 
wrapped up.” said a US gov¬ 
ernment official. 

The CIA backed the 
National Accord after Wash¬ 
ington became disenchanted . 
with a separate CIA-funded 
group known as the Iraqi 
National Congress, based in 
irbil in northern Iraq. With 
Iraq's recent capture of Irbil. 
the Congress has been virtually 
shut down and some of its 
members executed. • 

The Iraqi blows to the two 


CIA-funded dissident opera¬ 
tions represent a major setback 
for longstanding US hopes of 
destabilizing Saddam's dictato¬ 
rial regime. He provoked US 
ire by invading Kuwait. in 
1990, an act that led to the 
1991 Gulf War. 

.US policy-makers made 
clear last Monday they have no 
intention of helping rescue or 
evacuate around 200 members 
of the National Congress who 
remain trapped, in hostile terri¬ 
tory in northern Iraq, despite 
the CIA’s past connection to 
the group. 

The National Congress's 
headquarters in Irbil.was looted 
and blown up by Saddam's 
security apparatus, which acted 
unth permission from the Kurd¬ 
ish Democratic Party. The 
KDP had partiri paied^-pre *i - 
ously in the anti-Saddam Con¬ 
gress, as had its rival, the Patri¬ 
otic Union of Kurdistan. But 
the Congress fell on hard times 
in the post 18 months because 
of feuds among the Kurds. The 
KDP then broke with the Con¬ 
gress entirely and formed an 
alliance with Saddam's mili¬ 
tary forces on 22 August. 

One important difference 
between the National Accord 
and the National Congress is 
that the National Accord is led 
primarily by Sunni Muslims, 


who form the leading 
group in Iraq. The N 
Congress is primarily a 
ish organization, with 
influence outside the ¥ 
inhabited areas of the no 

The CIA provided n 
of dollars to the N 
Accord and the Nations 
grass but had not been “ 
ing, running or contr 
either organization in n 
Iraq, an administration i 
said. The agency avoidc 
direct contact for fear a 
ing the dissident groups' 
bers in particular j c 
inside the country, the i 
said. 

The official cited iha 
paratively hands-off ap 
in defending the US d 
not to try to rescue the N 
Congress members 
trapped in the north. • 
stretch to believe” that b 
the CIA spent millions < 
lars to prop U p the Cc 
and fund its activities ll 
agency "now has some 
responsibility” for the > 
of ite members, he said. 

riA h ^F? fficial a ■* 

CIA officers secretly M 
in Salahuddin. north oi 
hod provided advance v, 
to the Congress of Uie 
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Prince meets Israeli 
minister 



■ HRH Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, on Tuesday 
received the visiting Israeli Tourism Minister Moshe Katsaf 
who conveyed to the Prince a message from Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu. The message dealt with 
Israeli procedures aiming at facilitating trade exchange 
between Jordan and Israel including transport measures. 
Discussions during the meeting focused on the touristic 
activities between the two countries since the signing of the 
peace treaty in 1994. 

Mr Katsaf briefed his Royal Highness on the draft pro¬ 
jects that would be presented to the Middle East and North 
Africa summit that would be held in.Cairo later this year. 

The Regent asserted the importance of choosing feasible 
projects that would realize the aspiration of the people of the 
region to live in peace and security on a firm base of 
achievements. 


Shooting in the air 

■ Shooting in the air is becom¬ 
ing today's catchphrase in 
sunny Jordan. Everybody is 
shooting, especially at wedding 
parlies. The issue has become 
so serious that many tragic 
incidents happen not only at 
these ceremonies, but in the 
areas surrounding these parties. 
In just two days last week, six 
people were hit by stray bullets 
across the country. We have 
constantly warned of such 
shootings, but nobody seems to 
he listening. One of the shoot¬ 
ing occurred when a man was 
cleaning his gun. Because of 
not following the proper safety 
procedure, an accident 
occurred. It is a police conven¬ 
tion to send a congratulatory 
card with an inscribed note "to 


Latest price 


Continued from page 1 

uiun products to the European 
markets and vice-a-vcrsa. 

Jordan also will improve its 
chances of joining the World 
Trade Organization: such mem¬ 
bership requires complete liber¬ 
alization of the market and a 
high reduction in customs fees. 


be aware of shooting because it 
harms lives.** However, it 
appears that nobody really 
takes any notice. 

Tourists on the rise 

■ The number of tourists who 
have visited Jordon in the first 
eight months of this year 
reached 786,54 compared to 
738670 tourists in the same 
period from last year, sources 
at the Ministry of Tourism 
said. They added that 79071, 
tourists have come from the 
United States, 178494 from 
European countries, 30132 
from Australia, new Zealand. 


Japan. Hong Kong. India, and ' agreement” 


resulted in the decrease of the 
number of tourists who were 
expected to visit die region. 

Tarawneh appointed 
press advisor 

■ Abdel Sal am Tarawneh was 
appointed as a press advisor to 

His Royal ' _ 

Highness aapHsa| 

Crown 

Hassan, 

Regent ' |H 

Tarawneh H 

has long pPp*W’"' J 

been in I 

Journalis Tarawneh 
m. At one 
point, he 

was the chief editor of Ad Dus- 
tour and the now defunct Sawt 
Al Shaab. He worked as an 
advisor in the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation before talcing up bis 
new post 

Trade set to 
increase 

■ Jordan and the Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) dis¬ 
cussed the mechanism to acti¬ 
vate the trade agreement signed 
between the two sides, accord¬ 
ing to Minister of Industry and 
Trade Ali Aba Al Raghib. Dur¬ 
ing his meeting. Tuesday, with 
the Palestinian Minister of 
Trade Mr Mahir Masri. Abu Al 
Raghib said talks touched on 
ways to broaden the list of pos¬ 
sible imports by the Palestinian 
side from Jordan after over¬ 
coming obstacles facing this 
agreement which have bteen put 
by the Israeli side. "The trade 
agreement signed by the PNA 
and Israel is in favor of Israel." 
he added. Abu Al Raghib said 
the technical committees which 
include representatives from 
Jordan, the PNA and Israel 
have discussed these obstacles 
in their meetings. “A meeting 
on the ministerial level between 
the three sides will be held to 
put an end to these obstacles by 
amending the PNA-Israeli 


Officially expelled 
from brotherhood 

■ The Muslim Brotherhood 
has officially expelled Islamist 
deputy Ahmed Al Kassasbeh 
from its ranks. MrKassaabeh 
was btioted out from the 
Islamic Action Front after fail¬ 
ing .-ib follow the party whip 
andlvote against the Kabariti 
government in the vote of con¬ 
fidence sessions earlier this 
year. After that, his member¬ 
ship in the Islamic Brother¬ 
hood was frozen for two years. 
But it seems that die party 
faithfuls are dissatisfied with 
Al Kasassbch on a number of 
levels. His move to form a new 
party is certainly one of the 
main bone of contentions. 

Obliterating 

illiteracy! 

■ Illiteracy in Jordan has 
dropped to 12 percent. This is 
a remarkable figure and it 
shows that Jordan is in the 
forefront of educational suc¬ 
cess. In 1967. the illiteracy 
rate in the country was about 
67 percent. The Minister of 
Education, Mr Muncher Al 
Masri says that by the year 
2000. illiteracy will go down 
to as low as eight percenL 

Cost of foreign 
maids 

M In Jordan, we have around 
30.000 foreign maids, accord- 




«i •v. .** ' 


Bread consumption falls 


■ Alter the doubling of Its price, breadconsumptionTell 
35 percent according to the Prime Minister Mr AbdeT, 
Karim Al Kabariti. In die Iririd Govemoraie, consumption 
fell by 47 percent. Mr Kabariti is pleased saying that the 
“waste” element” of bread is long disappearing. 

On another level,, the Ministry of Supply has started an 
extensive campaign of “patrolHng” the market. Hie object 
is to catch any culprits who over-price staple commodities. 
The ministry has formed 20 committees whose sole objec¬ 
tive is to monitor prices. Ministry officials say that anyone 
caught oT overcharging win be heavily dealt with. This new 
vigilance was brought about by the fact that it was reported 
that some merchants were selling wheat that has long 
expired. What wffl happen to them is anybody’s guess. 


lag to economic columnist 
mid Al Fanek. He says that 
this means that five percent of 
Jordanian families have ser¬ 
vants. Leaving children with 
the servants is a serious 
"offence” on the "present and 
future of children." he points 
out But that's not alL Servants 
cause die economy a lot of 


Africa, 412253 from Gulf 
states and 786054 from Israel. 
It also said that the. recent 
developments in the region 


This is a policy aimed at 
achieving a simpler tariff sys¬ 
tem by the end of the centuiy. 

Observers stud there is a 
pressing need to reform the 
deteriorating economic prob¬ 
lems. something that was left 
pending for far too long. The 
previous policies of govern¬ 
ments, experts believe, lacked 
bold steps to prepare the coun¬ 
try for the coining economic 
challenges. ■ 


Masri said “we discussed eco¬ 
nomic and trade ties between 
Jordan and PNA specially the 
exchange of goods." 


Major Neurological 
venue in Amman 


■ The Arab Union of Neurological Sciences is holding 
an international symposium on Minimal Invasive 
Neurosurgery in Amman. Held between 16-18 Sep¬ 
tember, it is to take place under the patronage of 
Princess Christina Magnus®n, the youngest daughter 
of King Carl Gnstaf of Sweden. The venue is taking 
place at the Philadelphia Hotel. Doctors from the US, 
Britain, and Austria will give lectures on Radiosur¬ 
gery. Swedish experts on Neurological techniques will 
also be there. Doctors from Jordan, Palestine, Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
Sudan, Kuwait, Indonesia, and Tunisia, who are both 
from tiie public and private .health sectors are also 
participating. 


pain. Each maid costs JD 2052 
to be maintained. Although her 
salary is only $100 a mouth, 
she incurs- a loti of other 
expenses such as her upkeep, 
travel expenses and fees for her 
residence permit He maintains 
that the 30,000 maids cost the 
national economy an annual JD 
62 million per year. 

New German 
ambassador in 
Jordan 

■ The German Embassy in 
Amman has a new ambassador. 
Arriving on 14 September, Mr 
Peter Mende is not a newcomer 
to Jordan. He was a member of 
the German Embassy in 
Amman between 1969-71. The 
62 year-old ambassador takes 
over from Mr Heinrich .Remers 
who left the country earlier this 
month. 

University 
admissions under 
the stick 

■ Trouble is 'brewing this 
week at the public universities. 
Tawjihi students are very dis- 


Al Kabariti. | 

satisfied with the way that their 
admission procedures have 
been handled. A memo was 
sent by the opposition deputies 
to the Prime Minister, Abdel 
Karim Al Kabariti, urging him 
to act quickly. The memo was 
sent on behalf of parents who 
are angry with foe way that 
admissions to the universities 
have been conducted. They 
demand that every student 
whose averages were more than 
76 percent be admitted to uni¬ 
versity. The memo calls on foe 
government to reverse its deci¬ 
sion and aDow students to take 
up the 500 scholarships that 
were offered by Iraqi 
universities. 

Hlnisi in custody 

■ The General Secretary of the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party, Mr 
TayseerAIffimsi, is being hdd in 
custody. Mr Himsi was ques¬ 
tioned by the public prosecutor 
about foe last events that took 
place in die south. After question¬ 
ing, he was taken to prison in 
Jwaideh, Mr Himsi is also a mem¬ 
ber of foe higher coorrimating 
committee for opposition parties. 


CIA-backed Iraqi dissidents 


Continued from page 1 

assault on Irbil, giving foe 
members ample time to flee. 

When the CIA team fled to 
Turkey from Iraq shortly 
before the 31 August assault 
by Iraqi and KDP forces, it 
brought with it the chief of a 
small group of armed mercen¬ 
aries that had protected the 


CIA team; it also brought foe 
man's family, to protect them 
all from Iraqi retribution. 

Other mercenaries in the 
protective force—who were 
not allied with either of the two 
principal Kurdish factions— 
were given money, “allowed to 
keep their weapons, and told to 
return to their villages." the 
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official said. "We handled it as 
best we could” under- pressure 
from the advancing KDP. mili¬ 
tary force, he added. 

The official went on to 
■reject criticism of the CIA's 
stance by several Republican 
lawmakers, saying that the 
Clinton administration had. 
issued a series of private warn¬ 
ings to foe head of the KDP, 
Massoud Barzani, that “he 
must take care of these people” 
in the National Congress. 

The official acknowledged 
that Washington's leverage 
over Barzani is not great at 
present, because Barzani is 
now allied with Saddam, but 
noted that "foe glare of public 
opinion is on him" and “he 
knows he may want to broker a 
deal with the United States at 
some point" if foe alliance 
with Saddam breaks up. 

Officials of the National 


Accord were not available for 
comment last Monday. But a 
written statement by' the group 
confirmed that this summer the 
Iraqi government had arrested 
and. executed Iraqi dissidents 
who “are part; of the-military 
and civilian organizations ... 
that are allied with and coordi¬ 
nating with" foe accord. 

The dissident group’s state¬ 
ment claimed that “in addition 
to civilian elements, brothers 
in the Army's Air Force were 
arrested aS well as elfcmients 
from special security (forces), 
and other heroes from foe 
armed forces." 

A senior administration offi¬ 
cial said that Washington had 
been able to confirm that foe 
Iraqi government had con¬ 
ducted "widespread execu¬ 
tions” this summer , of alleged 
participants in a conspiracy to 
topple Saddam that '-was 
orchestrated by the National 
Accord. He also said that the 
group had evidently been 


betrayed from within. Another 
official attributed foe setback 
to "a failure to maintain opera¬ 
tional security." 

Saddam was able to pene¬ 
trate the. group in part by moni¬ 
toring the activities of a cour¬ 
ier who carried information 
back and forth between its 
sympathizers inside Iraq and 
its headquarters in Amman, 

v according to several well- 
informed dissident sources. 

Hie arrests were carried out 
beginning on 26 June, three 

- days after The Washington 
Post published an article, 
based in part on interviews in 
Jordan with leaders of the. 

. National Accord, stating that it 
had received fends from the 
CIA and was working “fever¬ 
ishly" to implement a CIA- 
backed plot to topple Saddam. 
The group had been penetrated 

- by Iraqi security prior to the 
articje's publication, according 
in dissident sources. ■ 


Controlof 
oil pipeline 

Continued from page 1 
Barzam’s Kurds in Seyttt 
area. That defeat 
prompted Iran to talk 
openly about its role In 
northern Iraq. It’s For¬ 
eign Minister Ali Akbar 
VeOayati boasted that 
‘fenly Iran g> n Implement 
peace in northern Iraq.” 

Tehran was relying on 
two important facts; one, 
that Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein was too 
weak to intervene militar¬ 
ily, and second, that even 
if be wanted to intervene 
he would risk a strong US 
-reprisal. 

Iran’s objectives were 
dear in northern Iraq. It 
wanted to have its own 
ally, Talabani, in control 
in of;. the oil-rich area 
before foe ofl-for-food 
deal under UN resolution 

986 was to commence. In 
that way Iran’s influence 
in font region would have 
allowed it to dictate its 
terms on Baghdad, which 
is claiming huge repara¬ 
tions from Iraq. 

Analysts believe Bagh¬ 
dad was able to read foe 
Iranian moves dearly and 
realized that it had to 
move or it would lose con¬ 
trol of its pipeline installa¬ 
tions in Kirkuk. The Iraqi 
dilemma was resolved 
when Barazani sent an 
urgent letter to President 
Saddam asking for his 
Intervention. And he did. 

The question here is 
what was Washington 
dung to confront the Ira¬ 
nian threat For one thing 
it was trying, hopelessly, 
to bring foe two Kurdish 
factions to foe negotiating 
table. Once that failed it 
was confronted with the 
new reality in the north 
which was imposed by 
Saddam. 

Hu US reprisal has 
doubled Saddam’s gains 
almost overnight He not 
only regained direct con¬ 
trol of the north, kicking 
out the Iranians and over¬ 
running Talabani's 

forces. But the missile 
attack, aimed primarily at 
helping President Clinton 
in his bid for re-election 
in November, has frac¬ 
tured the US-led anti- 
Saddam alliance. It now 
appears that Saddam’s 
northern incursion has 
! preempted CIA plans to 
stage a coup or assassin 
foe Iraqi leader. Effec¬ 
tively, Saddam got much 
more than what he aimed 
for. He not only derailed 
Iranian designs to control 
northern Iraq, but chased 
away foe CIA and their 
Iraqi informers. 

The US has now aban¬ 
doned its policy to use the 
Kurds and northern Iraq 
in its crusade to topple 
Saddam Hussein. Now it 
is concentrating its “con¬ 
tainment" efforts in foe 
Shia-populated south, 

where it has unilaterally , 
expanded the no-By zone i 
and directed all or its mis- ! 
sfie attacks. ■ 
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elusion.” Mr Mansour said. 
“The government adopted its 
measures and published them 
in official and semi-official 
newspapers before bringing 
them to the House.” He said 
that in the bread and fodder 
issues, the government had 
behaved with the deputies in “a 
superior and condescending 
manner." 

In their statement, the oppo¬ 
sition legislators said that as a 
result of the price hike, the 
“circle of poverty was widen¬ 
ing" and they warned of a 
“national catastrophe.” 

They argued that the govern¬ 
ment is “mistaken if it thought 
that the case was over ” people 
are receiving “daily shocks 
with the continuous increase in 
prices and people become 
unable to comply with the 
needs of life.... hungry people 
will not remain silent." 

The deputies protested 
against what they claimed was 
"the government's series of 
aggressions on the constitu¬ 
tional freedoms of the people.” 
Mansour expressed the depu¬ 
ties' “concern over their pre¬ 
vention by. the authority from 
visiting prisons.” 

“We condemn all random 
arrests and the refusal by the 
authority to reveal the wherea¬ 
bouts of arrested persons,". 
Mansour said. He added that 
such behavior "does not com¬ 
ply with the government's 


claims"about democracy^ 1 we 
demand the immediate release 
of all prisoners who were 
arrested after the bread crises." 

The issue of foe latest US 
aggression against Iraq 
imposed itself on the press con¬ 
ference. The deputies accused 
the government of compromis¬ 
ing foe. “brotherly relations 
between Jordan and Iraq." 
Mansour focused on the gov¬ 
ernment's response to foe latest 
developments on the Iraqi 
front.. 

Deputy Abdallah Al Akaileh 
of the IAF, defended the right of 
23-oppositian deputies to play, 
politics in this stage of time. 
Responding to an accusation 
that the opposition was exploit¬ 
ing the- bread crisis to make 
political gains. Akaileh said 
“Our political investment in this 
issue is not a shameful matter, 
especially when we talk about a 
central issue that affects every 
Jordanian." 

Deputy Toujan Faisal asked 
the government to leave or “let 
the people in foe streets force it 
to leave." She added that "we 
insist on our right ;to see the 
detainees, and if the government 
continues to reject our demand 
then this raises fear that these 
prisoners are in a serious 
condition." ‘ 

The deputies warned that if 
the Lower House fails in Octo¬ 
ber's session to vote foe govern¬ 
ment out of office, more depu¬ 
ties mil resign their posts. ■ 


Continued from page 1 
and Kuwait." • 

In words that! appeared to 
emanate from the enormous 
frustration many policy-makers 
feel at foe new turn of events in 
Iraq. Bums angrily said foe 
Kurds had sown their own fate. 

“We gave .foe Kurds every 
opportunity for five years, 7 ' 
Bums explained. “We gave 
them political protection, we 
gave them economic ~ and 
humanitarian assistance, we 
gave them a security zone in 
foe north where they could run 
their own affairs in a highly 
autonomous way. And foe 
Kurds failed to meet that great 
historic ■ opportunity for the 
Kurdish people. It’s their 
responsibility for what's hap¬ 
pened in the north." 

Describing Saddam as an 
“irresponsible autocrat" who 
had . made a : “laughable and 
al most-comic offer" to pardon 
ail members of the opposition 
in northern Iraq, Bums went on 
to issue a public plea that Kurd¬ 
ish ■ leaders resist Saddam's 
"blandishments*' and orches¬ 
trate a return to the status quo 
in which Washington exercised 
_Ies considerable Influence. 

. But the proverbial handwrit¬ 
ing is already on foe wall, 
many US officials say. Turkish 
' Ambassador to the United 
States Nuzhet Kandemir said 
Sunday that although Operation 
Provide Comfort is. “still going 


on (from inside Turkey! ... foe 
terms oF reference, the role of 
Operation Provide Comfort 
will have to be revised.” He 
explained that foe program no 
longer provided “foe comfort 
that we have been looking for.” 

An unstated goal of the pro¬ 
gram was to help Iraqi defec¬ 
tors get across the border to 
Turkey after first extracting any 
useful information from them. 
But the evacuation or all US. 
British. French, and Turkish 
personnel associated with the 
program in northern Iraq, as 
well as personnel working fer 
nearly all other relief agencies 
in the region has ■ virtually 
ended the operation. 

'The most valuable part of 
foe operation was to show 
clearly to foe Iraqi people that 
' our fight was (with them and) 
against Saddam," said retired 
Army Col. Richard Nanb, a for¬ 
mer operation official. The new 
reality, he said, is “that we are 
less and less of a player in foe 
region.'' ■ 
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Environmental protection 

Necessary for 
development 


By Munlher Hamdan 
Star Staff Writer 


. a *‘‘ti ; ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION is becoming a pressing 
pea- ■ ^earr* 5 need especially for countries heading towards economic 
'n nonL 1 .irtTlDomeni, The latest environmental theories call for an 
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development. The latest environmental theories call for an 
“ecological economy.” 

The Friedrich Nauman 
Foundation fFNF) is a Ger¬ 
man Non-governmental 
organization which has 
offices in most developing 
countries. 

"U is concerned with 
expanding"democracy in all 
fields,” Mr Waller Rudcl. 
t the representative of the 
~ Foundation in Jordan told 
The Star. 

In Jordan however, the 
foundation is concerned 
with environmental protec¬ 
tion* It is an affiliate of the 
German Liberal Party. 

“Friedrich Nauman works 
in 80 countries with about 
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300 partner organizations.” Mr Rudcl says 
Environmental protection is important "not only to 
achieve economic sustainability but to help create stability in 
thcsoci3l and political fields ." 

"When we came to Jordan in 1981 we coordinated with 
Jordan's cooperative organizations in the field of develop¬ 
ment education and within this approach we started to tackle 
environmental problems,” Rudel said. 

The foundation also works in agricultural production. 
Despite population growth, agricultural production including 
grain, is decreasing.” he added. 

In 1990 Friedrich Nauman initiated an environmental edu¬ 
cation program with Jordan's Environment Society. 

“Wc like to promote NGOs because most of the foreign 
; --«ni asKiiju i* i aid goes to government. When wc started with the society 
mierv en u on ' I had 400 members, now they have more than 4000 mem- 
The q U ^ lin £■1 hcrl covering the country." Most of the work of the founda¬ 
tion is in rural areas. 

He emphasized that there must be an environmental policy 
to tackle population growth. This is happening in Jordan, one 
of the countries with a high population growth rate, said 
Rudel. 

AH this requires environmental awareness and concerted 
action by the concerned authorities"!f people have a strong 
environmental movement in the country they can introduce 
environmental demands to political parties which should set 
a dear-cut environmental policies in their political plat¬ 
form” Rudel continued. “If you look at the political platform 
of the parties in Jordan you sec that lew arc taking into con¬ 
sideration environmental ideas and policies," he added. 

Industrialists must recognize that environmental issues are 
crucial for development “Most pollution stems from indus¬ 
trialization. The West are moving from an industrial to an 
ecological economy." This is one of the ideas that is being 
developed. "If you have a well-organized functioning econ¬ 
omy, this will help in the political field and ensure better 
security to the people.""he continued. This is necessary tor 
democracy. He gives the example of the “eastern tigers of 
Asia." Although these were not functioning democracies and 
some are not, nevertheless, there is "liberal thought, open 
mindedness and engagement." 

But he maintained that there is a long way to go. He said 
that wc arc responsible for creating a clean environment tor 

„ ... rr ... :l ,iheruiuregeneraUon."\Ve can’t deplete resources and leave 

nothing lor the following generation because mankind will 
p. ierupted in pati | ^ ^ sta j ;e _ \y c nce j a slr j C t resource management and an 

economy which uses less resources and energy." He says wc 
have to recycle more. 

The issue of climatic change has become very important 
from the 1980's onwards creating much concern in produc¬ 
tion of CFCs do exist, more can be done. 

“Wc need an international environmental code that prose¬ 
cutes violators and fines them. The industrial sectors that 
violate the law must clear up the damages." The earth sum¬ 
mit in Rio de Janiro in 1993 issued the Agenda 21 for the 
21st century. It produced clear-cut programs to fight environ¬ 
mental problems. "All countries must cooperate to get these 
problems’undcr control. However, lie added that very lew 
countries lived up to those principles so far. 

“When I came to Jordan 50 years ago. there were very Tew 
cars and now you have traffic jams everywhere." Cars must 
'switch to unleaded petrol to protect people from sulpher 
dioxide which causes cancer especially for kids. Although 
the World Bank is calling for the use of unleaded gasoline in 
the year 2000. this idea appears distant. 

Some developing countries like China and Indonesia do 
not use proper environmental measures. In the next 20 years, 
China will have 100 million more cars. “Anybody has the 
right to drive a car but it must be a clean car, he emphasized 
As to agricultural problems, Rudel explained that many 
countries did not take the right measures at the right time to 
'improve agricultural production. "It is still possible to buy 
your supplies on the international market but one has to be 
aware that the green revolution and the increase in food 
production that followed it does not work anymore. Inc 
green revolution was based on huge amount of fertilizers and 
pesticides. In 1968. one ton of fertilizers produced a yield ot 
8 tons, and now if you want to add one more ton to the yield 
you must use another ton of fertilizers. This is too expensive 
especially in developing countries." 

“The more population you have, the more difficult it is to 
provide services. If you don’t provide education and job 
opportunities this will lead to unrest in the country. 

In regard to the productive soil. Rudd “id that w f 
losing every year about 26 billion of top soil- He added that 
agriculture, as an industry, is no longer a lucrative enterprise 
in the countries which lack proper water, soil and climate . 

"The hike in bread prices in Jordan was a must because 
bread was too cheap in the country...! 1 there will be as 
are told, a bag wheal harvest in the US. ns price may rise 

higher.” he said. . ..... „ 

Rudd indicated that the international commodity market 
is changing from a supplier to a buyer's market. As a buyer 
you have to compete with others. “A country like Chinaion 
not feed its people anymore and it has to “jjpon huge 
amounts of grain. U is estimated that China m -0 years has 
to buy every year 200 million tons ot wheat and this is wt 
amount which is available in the whole world lor export. 
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m His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, participates in the\ 

Good Governance and the Development of the Private Sector that began i, Sunday, 
istry of Administrative Development and the World Bank and attended by paracip 
Prince Hassan called for "coherent administrative procedures" aimed at investment 
ment concerning Jordan s entry the World Trade Organization and develop relations 


fere nee on Administration, 
~" lar rt organized by the Min - 
'**' different Arab countries. 
This is a necessary ele- 
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Greek Ambassador to Jordan, Aristid^jj§andis 

‘Greece...is willing to sermas a 
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By RLited Al Abed 



EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr ArLs- 
Udis Sundis, the newly 
appointed Greek ambassador 
to Jordan talks to The Star's 
Hamdan Al Hajj about the 
relations between Jordan and 
Greece, the Euro-Med part¬ 
nership and the peace pro¬ 
cess. Excerpts follow: 

How do you sec the bilat¬ 
eral relations between Greece 
and Jordan? 

I am glad to say that our rela¬ 
tions are traditionally excellent, 
and cooperation in all domains 
is al a very high level. 

Furthermore, our two coun¬ 
tries have a similar outlook to 
the problems of the region. 

Can you tell me about the 
specific areas of cooperation? 

I can tell you the following 
in an indicative way: 

There arc relations in dif¬ 
ferent domains of human activ¬ 
ity. A large number of Jorda¬ 
nian students have made their 
university studies in Greece, 
many of them with scholarships 
from the Greek state. In addi¬ 
tion, military personnel of the 
Jordanian armed forces are 
granted regularly scholarships 
for studies in the Military 
Academy of Greece. This coop¬ 
eration in the military field is 
scheduled to be regulated 
through a relevant agreement. I 
would like here to point oul 
that the culiurul protocol 
between the two countries 
which will be renewed shortly 
provides opportunities for 
cooperation in the fields ot edu¬ 
cation. tourism, archaeology, 
libraries and generally opens 
new avenues of contacts and 
cooperation among our 
peoples. 

The agreement on Mari¬ 
time Transport between the 
governments of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and of the 
Hellenic Republic, initialed in 
Athens recently and is to be 
signed during a forthcoming 
visit to Jordan of the Greek 
Minister of Mercantile Marine, 
opens new opportunities or 
cooperation in the field of mari¬ 
time transport. 

■ Close cooperation 
between the two countries exist 
in the field of health 

_ Businessmen from the two 
countries will have the facility 
through the coordination of the 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Trade in Jordan and Greece in 
order to intensify trade and eco¬ 
nomic relations 

_ Finally, l would like to 
point oul that during the visit of 
ihe Greek Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Amman last Summer a 
protocol of cooperation between 
the foreign ministries of Greece 
and Jordan was signed. 


Saadis 


How do you sec the 
Greek comm unity in 
Jordan? 

There are more than 
4 HO Greek women 
married to Jordanians 
energetically involved 
in the Association of 
Greek Women in Jor¬ 
dan. There is also an 
active Jordanian- 
Greck Friendship 
Association where 
amongst its members 
are Jordanian dignitar¬ 
ies. doctors and busi¬ 
nessmen. Jordanian 
graduates of Greek 
universities have also 
formed an association, 
in our efforts to 
deepen and broaden 
the bilateral relations 
these associations will 
have an important role to play. 
To conclude, 1 want to empha¬ 
size the importance of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in 
strengthening the tics between 
our two peoples. 

Where docs Greece fit in 
the so-called Euro-Med 
dialogue? 

Wc believe that relations 
between the European Union 
and Mediterranean countries 
including Jordan should be 
strengthened. 

Greece by virtue of its posi¬ 
tion and its historical tics with 
the Arah world., is willing to 
serve as a bridge between the 
EU and the Middle Eastern 
countries. The Partnership 
Agreement with the EU. from 
which Jordan will substantially 
benefit, will be hopefully 
signed by the end of this year. 

Furthermore, a sum of 100 
million ECUs will he allocated 
to Jordan through the MEDA 
program. 

How does your country 
view the peace process? 

Greece lias been always at 
the forefront in assisting the 
Arab cause and especially the 
Palestinians. We firmly support 
a just, comprehensive and last¬ 
ing peace in the region. 

"Wc call for unchanged 
religious conditions and preser¬ 
vation of the holy shrines in 
Jerusalem. The political dimen¬ 
sions should be solved through 
negotiations between the Pales¬ 
tinians and Israel. 

We also support the idea for 
preserving Jerusalem as an 
open city for all religions and 
as a symbol of peace. 

What about your relations 
with Turkey? 

Relations with Turkey were 
recently strained due to 
Ankara's unilateral and unjus¬ 
tified claims in the Aegean sea. 
Turkey should clarify her posi- 
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As far as the 
concerned, 1 belie 
22 years of miUt 
tion. Turkey is not ii 
solving iL On the 
Ankara is working 
final partition of the is 
that the two cammuniliesi 
no contact with each otbei?! 
Cyprus there is a legitit 
government recognized by 
countries in the world, indue 
ing Jordan and this govemmer 
is willing to sit down and try to 
solve aii issues with Turkey, 
reaching 3 viable solution on 
the basis of' international law 
and the relevant resolutions of 
the UN Security Council. ■ 


Jordanian prisoners abroad: 

Forgotten by all? 

dT The issue of Jordanian prisoners in Arab anJ foreign 
jails has been put on the back burner by the government as 
it was by previous ones. Indeed, little il anyihing has been 
done to move this issue by the concerned authorities. The 
number of Jordanian prisoners abroad is estimated at -aO. 
This does not include the number of Jordanians gone miss¬ 
ing in Iraq. Syria. Kuwait and Israel. 

The authorities in these countries refuse to provide tnlor- 
mation about the whereabouts of the missing persons, but 
their families and human rights organizations believe most 
are in prison. Their families worry that their missme sons 
and dauchiers could be in life threatening situation. Most 
have-been arrested and thrown into prisons without charge. 
In Israel most Jordanian detainees are classified as prison¬ 
ers of war . . .. 

According to local human rights organizations, uu.se 
prisoners are living under miserable conditions, and are 

subjected to tortureandhumiliation. 

The rest of our prisoners are held in Egypt, the United 
Arab Emirates. Saudi Arab^ Iran, the US. Germany. 
Romania, Philippines and Russia. 

Charges against those include hijacking {Germany. 
Romania), bombing (USAj. spying (Iran, Saudi Arabia) 
and militant Islamic activity (USA. Philippines). However, 
many of these prisoners arc victims of miscarriages of jus¬ 
tice—they have not received a fair trial. This led local 
human rights activists to accuse foreign countries ol fabri¬ 
cating charges against them. 

Wc believe that urgent action is needed. Jordanian, pris¬ 
oners abroad must not be forgotten, a national campaign is 
needed to reawaken die government. 

A workshop organized by local human rights organiza¬ 
tions and the ministries of foreign affairs, interior and jus¬ 
tice was held last March. A permanent committee was 
formed to take up the cases with the concerned authorities 
in these countries. But no sooner the committee was 
formed it went into a deep stupor. "Unfortunately we did 
nothing," one committee member said. 

However, government officials on the committee 
rejected such a view saying that the issue will take years to 
resolve. Naturally the families arc not satisfied with such a 
reaction. ,, . . .. 

We have the.right to ask about the role of Jordanian dip- 
. lomatie missions, whose main last is to protect and serve 
7hc interest of Jordanians abroad. We believe that helping 
jur prisoners will boost the image of Jordan abroad and at 
pme. 
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Continued from page I 

"It'll collapse in 10 years. 
Nothing is holding it up." pre¬ 
dicts Dr Aroup Chatterjee. a 
British-educated general practi¬ 
tioner who is one of Calcutta’s 
most outspoken critics of ihe 
missionary, others admiringly 
call the “saint of the gutters" 

"It’s not going to slop with 
her," counters the Rev. T.C. 
loseph. a South indian-bom 
member of another Catholic 
order, the Salesmans of Don 
Bosco. "This show is not run 
by human reckonings, senior 
management and things like 
that. It is run by another hand, 
which they seem to believe in" 

Succession is not a matter 


that members of the order care 
to talk about. 

Everything wc have had jo 
we have said, so _wc rc 
giving no more interviews." 
said Sister Priscilla Lewis, the 
sole nun at the order's four- 
story. whitewashed "Mother 
House" headquarters here who 
is empowered to speak to the 
media. "God bless you” 

An Anglo-Indian and former 
schoolteacher from Shillong in 
jungle-covered hills near 
frontier with Bangladesh. 
ji 3 .cr Lewis is considered at 
the moment to be the top candi¬ 
date to follow Mother Teresa 
as the order's leader, whenever 
that day comes. 

“She’s Ihe one who does me 


say 


the 
the 
Sister 


organization, the coordina¬ 
tion.” said a Calcutta executive 
who has frequent contact with 
the order. People who know 
Sister Lewis have called her 
“businesslike," "no-nonsense 
ami "taciturn" 

Sister Lewis joined the order 
in 1957 and has done service in 
the United States. 

Another putative successor. 
Sister Agnes Das. a Bengali 
who was Mother Teresa's first 
disciple, has been dropped 
from the council created in 
1989 to help the aging founder 
run the Missionaries uf Char¬ 
ity’s affairs. 

Lately, the star of Sister 
Sharai D* Souza. A medical doc¬ 
tor from Bombay who once 
worked for «i pharmaceutical 
company and who was pul in 
charge of training sisters before 


they take their final vows, 
reportedly ha* been on the rise, 
and some Calcuttans who have 
dealings with the nuns name 
her as the lop challenger to Sis¬ 
ter Lewis. 

Under church procedure, the 

Missionaries ot Charily select 

their own leader by assembling 
u conclave of nuns, known as u 
"general chapter,” to represent 
all of the sisters scattered 
throughout the world. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
however, has the power to veto 
the general chapter's choice. 

Until now. Mother Teresa 
has kepi mum about her own 
preferences, if site has any, 
about who should lollow her. 
“God sent Teresa. He will send 
somebody else to carry on the 
work.” she once said. 
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Start dialogue with Iraq 

WITH THE defeat of Kurdish factions loyal to Iran and the launching of reconcilia¬ 
tion between the government in Baghdad and Massoud Barzani’s Kurdistan Demo¬ 
cratic Party one hopes that the confusion, hardship and uncertainty that surrounded 
events of the last two weeks will now end. 

Saddam Hussein’s intervention in Iraqi Kurdistan now seems as a necessary move 
to protect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iraq. This is evident from the 
world-wide condemnation of the US aggression against southern Iraq last week and 
ensuing rift in the US-led alliance over Washington's long-term objectives in Iraq. 
The positions of France. China and Russia, among others, should be built upon in or¬ 
der to bring the Iraqi question into the forefront of regional and international issues. 

This is where a unified Arab stand is needed. It is now clear that Washington s 
policy in containing Saddam Hussein had created fertile ground for attempt* to di¬ 
vide this Arab country and creare precedents. That policy has proven to be short¬ 
sighted, if not barbaric, as the human cost of maintaining the UN sanctions against 
Iraq mounts. 

"Hie collapse of America's policy with regard to Iraq is an occasion for an overall 
review of the Iraqi file before the UN and the international community. Getting rid 
of Saddam can no longer be a justifiable cause to maintain the sanctions or to allow 
Iraq and its communities to fall prey to regional ambitions. 

The Arabs, who for the first time in many years had come out to express their re¬ 
jection of the current policy, have a moral and strategic responsibility to start dia¬ 
logue with the Iraqi regime. We say this as we remind the Americans that even in the 
darkest hour in Bosnia's modem history, Washington and the Europeans continued ' 
to talk to Bosnian Serb leaders about a political settlement The result was the Day- ! 
ton agreement which became the foundation on which a peaceful resolution to the 
conflict in the Balkans was based. 

America itself negotiated with North Vietnam at the height of its bloody involve¬ 
ment in Indochina and it also opened indirect lines of communications with foes like 
Iran under Khomeini and with the PLO before the launching of the Middle East 
peace process. 

The Arabs should make use of the latest developments to launch a new initiative 
whose main objective is to open channels of communication with Baghdad, start a 
dialogue about Iraq's readiness to implement UN resolutions in order to be rehabili¬ 
tated into the international community. The Arabs should also insist that the oil-for- 
food deal be reactivated in order to end Iraq’s humanitarian plight. 

Such an Arab initiative would give our friends in France, Russia and elsewhere the 
ammunition they need to press for a new UN policy on Iraq. Without their help and 
support, the United States will continue to act unilaterally in its blind effort to get rid 
of Saddam Hussein. ■ 


Mosques, sacred places 
call us to awe 


By Vera Barnet 

THE KING Abdullah Mosque 
is glorious without being opu¬ 
lent, clean of time without be¬ 
ing severe. Built under the ad¬ 
ministration of an official 
whose nephew, now an Ameri¬ 
can. lives in the Kansas City 
area, the mosque is named after 
the first king of Jordan. 

Although ! am drawn to the 
huge dome and the twin mina¬ 
rets, my interest is not primari¬ 
ly historical or architectural. 

My focus is instead religious 
because as 1 arrive, the muezzin 
is calling the faithful to salat. 
prayer. 

It is noon, so this is the sec¬ 
ond of the five daily period 1 ; of 


prayer. 

I remote my shoes and peer 
into the mosque. Here is a 
place that declared the unity of 
God and the kinship of all peo¬ 
ples. While one can pray any¬ 
where. its mosque perfects the 
Muslim ideals to cleanliness, 
community and freedom from 
distraction. 

■Hie spheric roof symbolizes 
the believer's submission to the 
will of God in all aspects of 
life, personal and corwnunaJ. 

Later I am shown other facil¬ 
ities on the building that also 
declare kinship. One large con¬ 
ference chamber is equipped 
with micro-phones and head¬ 
sets at every seat so those of 
different tongues can speak and 


hear translations of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

I think of churches, syna¬ 
gogues, temples, guardwarns , 
meeting houses, groves, 
shrines and other sacred places. 
All of them, through their par¬ 
ticular forms and histories, call 
us to awe. to gratitude to ser¬ 
vice. to centerdness in what is 
most important in our lives. 1 
feel right at home. 

Barnet is minister-in- 
residence at the World Faiths 
Centre, for Religious Experi¬ 
ence and study in Overland 
Park. This is a short piece 
that appeared in the Kansas 
City Star after the writer vis¬ 
ited Jordan. ■ 
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Islam and the West 
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Amnesia and antagonism 



By ErskmeF. Childers 
Editor's noter Erkisoe B. Childers is 

former swifo r advisor to the UN Di¬ 
rector-General for Development and 
International Economic Cooperation. 
Of Irish descent- he came t0 be known 
as the “disobedient civil servant” Tor 
being one of the most vocal advocates 
of reform at trie international body. 
He retired in 1989 after 22 years of 
service. A prolific writer, his latest in- 
cinded Challenges to the UN: Building 
a Seder World and. with Sir Brian Ur- 
qmfeart. Renewing the United Nations 

Sj hnhis article. Childers examines the 
yjjgrfjce between the West and Islam 
J and ho»‘ it has been affected by misper- 
‘cenrions throughout the long interaction 
between the two cultures. 

■■prejudice and partisanship obscure 
the critical faculty and preclude critical 
investigation ... Another reason making 
untruth unavoidable in historical infor¬ 
mation is reliance upon transmitters." 
Ibn Khaldun in 1377 in The Aluqaddi- 
mah. 

“All the fears, animosities, and suspi¬ 
cions of the time (of the great battle be¬ 
tween Christian Europe and the World 
of Islami... form part of the literary her¬ 
itage of every educated European (leav¬ 
ing) in his subconscious a smaller or 
larger of prejudices," wrote Walid Kha- 
lidi in 1957. 

The cautions of one of the fathers of 
Sociology. Ibn Khaldun, on the factors 
that can distort historical perspective are 
much in need on the frontier between Is¬ 
lam and the West today. For at no other 
interface between two cultures are there 
so many handicaps to open examination 
of the propositions of the one by the oth¬ 
er. 

The contemporary dialogue between 
the West and Islam over democracy and 
human rights is profoundly affected by 
them. Not least of these handicaps is the 
quality of the information conveyed 
about Islam and Arabs within Western 
society. In a time span of over 1200 
years, these bodies of information have 
acquired the attributes of Ibn Khaldun's 
“traditions.” 

The principal transmitters within the- 
West of traditions of outlook upon Islam 
have proven highly unreliable. With the 
exception of culturally liberated sociolo¬ 
gists and social anthropologists, a rela¬ 
tive handful of historians, and a small 
minority of contemporary religious and 
lay public commentators, a systematical¬ 
ly biased outlook upon Islam has per¬ 
meated the Western world. By "system¬ 
ic bias" the writer will suggest in the 
first place, negative perceptual forces 
that have pervaded Western religion, lay 
scholarship, education, public political 
leadership, public information through 
media, the West's cultural products, and 
most of its states foreign policies. 

There is, however, a second dimen¬ 
sion: the West's bias against Islam in¬ 
volves much that has long been below 
the collective conscious. It amounts to 
what may be described as the largest fit 
of collective amnesia in known intercul- 
tural history. If ever there was fertile 
ground for an extension of Kfincberg's 
science of "national character" to a sci¬ 
ence of the "character of a culture" and 
its reaction to other cultures, it Hies on 
the frontier between the West and Islam. 
The dialogue across this frontier is thus 
the most paradoxical and most confused 


of all. dialogues between the Judaeo- 
Christian world and other cultures. 

By no accident, over the last thousand 
years it has also been by far the most re- 
curringly explosive. "... the Arabian 
fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. 
Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran 
would now be taught in the schools of 
Oxfo rd and her pulpits might demon¬ 
strate to a circumcised people the sancti¬ 
ty and truth of the revelation of Mahom¬ 
et.” Gibbon on the defeat of the Arabs at 
Tours and Poirier in 732. 

"Thus were the Franj. who had once 
nearly conquered Damascus, Egypt, and 
many other lands, expelled from all of 
Syria ... God gram chat they never set 
foot here again!” Abu’3 Fida ; on the de¬ 
feat of the Crusaders by Khalil in 1291. 

Across this volatile frontier runs the 
longest memories of external physical 
threat, for either society, from any 
source. For the West, the memory ex¬ 
tends over 12 centuries, from when the 
"Saracens" came out of Arabia and in a 


As the Islamic Arab heartland passed 
under Ottoman control in the 16th centu¬ 
ry these memories of Western Christian 
attack persisted, to be reinforced by 
Dutch seizure of Java and Sumatra by 
1667, and the later British suzerainty 
over Muslims in the Indian subcontinent 
and Malaya. The lull in the Arab world 
ended in 1798 with Napoleon's invasion 
of Egypt, beginning a new era of rival 
European imperialisms that saw the en¬ 
tire region from Morocco to Iraq wrest¬ 
ed from the Ottomans and subjugated to 
France. Italy and Britain between 1830 
and 1922. 

The great majority of Muslims every¬ 
where believe this era of Western impe¬ 
rialism continues to the present day. al¬ 
beit in different guises. This conviction 
is continuously sustained by Western 
policies supporting or condoning the be¬ 
havior of Israel as a colonial seuler- 
state. It is lurther reinforced by recur¬ 
ring Western assertions of "strategic in¬ 
terest" in Middle Eastern countries; by 
almost continuous covert Western inter- 


Despite their sense of centuries of 
hostility from the West, and even 
where rejecting some of its current 
values and behavioral systems for 
their own society, Muslims 
demonstrate a high degree and 
cognizance of Western culture, and 
always have. 


100 years reached through Iberia into 
the heart of France. Gibbon's dread 
M what if* about Arab ships landing . 
teachers of the Quran in England (and. 
interestingly, about circumcision) epito¬ 
mizes the collective Western sense of re¬ 
lief that Charles Martel halted the spread 
of Islam in Western Europe at the Bat¬ 
tles of Tours and Poitier. 

The last significant Muslim communi¬ 
ty was ejected from Spain in 1492. but 
other Muslims had already appeared in 
the eastern Mediterranean and south¬ 
eastern Europe in 1354 in the form of 
the Ottoman Turks. For Muslims, the 
memory of European assault into their 
lands reaches back to the Crusades, 
which extended from 1096 to 1291. By 
1245, only months after Crusaders had 
made their final withdrawal from Jerusa¬ 
lem. the next phase of Western imperial 
encirclement was beginning with mis¬ 
sions like that of the Umbrian friar Pla¬ 
no di Carpini to the court of the Great 
Khan to propose a European-Mongol al¬ 
liance against Islam. No actual alliance 
was consummated. But when in 1258 
Khan Hulagu (grandson of Jenghiz 
Khan) destroyed Baghdad, one of the 
original source-centres of Arab civiliza¬ 
tion, “Christian Europe rejoiced." 

Portuguese and Spanish discovery 
and mercantile missions now girdled the 
globe, destroying Muslim centres and 
their inhabitants with religious ferocity. 


ventions in them: by Western arming of 
Israel and condoning of Israel attacks: 
and by actual Western military assault. 

"... Islam was a real provocation in 
many ways. It lay uneasily close to 
Christianity, (it) drew on.the Judeo- 
Hellenic traditions, it borrowed creative¬ 
ly from Christianity, it could boast of 
unrivalled military and political success¬ 
es.” Prof Edward W. said. 

This mutual history of military threat, 
attack and withdrawal was bound to 
make Westem-Islamic relations particu¬ 
larly difficult. There is. however, great 
paradox and disequilibrium in these re¬ 
lations. Despite their sense of centuries 
of hostility from the West, and even 
where rejecting some of its current val¬ 
ues and behavioral systems for their 
own society. Muslims demonstrate a 
high degree or cognizance of Western 
culture, and always have. Christianity 
and Judaism were not merely acknowl¬ 
edged from the outset: their command¬ 
ing figures are part of the very warp and 
woof of Islam: its Apostles include 
Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus, with 
Mohammed the last of them, who re¬ 
ceived God's final revelation. The Qu¬ 
ran states that Christians were “the most 
disposed to friendship with the faithful." 
In Islam they (and Jews) are "People of 
The Book." and Muslim religious com¬ 
mentary has always discussed Jesus. 
John the Baptist, and other Christian fig¬ 


ures as pan of itself. 

Contrary to one of the deepest West¬ 
ern myths, Christians as Christians were 
not all hacked to pieces by scimitars as- 
the Arabs fought their way across the 
Mediterranean shore; as civilians they 
were allowed to continue practising their 
faith. At Jerusalem itself, the Arab com- 
mander Omar halted and concluded a • 
treaty with its dignitaries guaranteeing 
Christians and Jews freedom of worship 
subject only to a tax on “non-believers." 
In contrast, when the first Crusaders ar¬ 
rived in 1099 they entered the city by a 
ruse, and savaged it in a bloodbath, mas-. 
sacring its Muslims. And in a tragic iro¬ 
ny of history that echoes down the ceo-j * 
curies to the present, but is little known 
in the West, the Crusaders also burned 
the Jews of Jerusalem alive in their syna-. 
gogue. 

Most sacred Christian and Jewish 
places were preserved intact throughout 
Muslim Arab rule. At the worst mo¬ 
ments of anger among Muslims towards 
the West, the Christian and Jewish relig¬ 
ions have not been reviled. The contrast 
with the Christian churches’ historical 
treatment of Islam could scarcely be 
sharper. As early as the eighth century 
Islam was declared a schismatic heresy... 
By 778 theological hostility was fusing 
with the beginning of the concept of the 
Church as an army encamped on the soil 
of Christendom. Relentlessly, in theolo- . 
gy, in Western literature, and in the for- - 
eign policy of the Christian Church, a . 
picture was constructed of Islam as a; 
treacherous assault on The One True 
Faith, and of Muslims as cunning, devi¬ 
ous virtual sub-humans deserving of no . 
compassion before the sword. 

The Arab historian Ibn Jubayr. jour¬ 
neying from Spain through Crusader-. 
occupied Palestine in 1099 noted “dis- . 
gusling words spoken about the Proph¬ 
et." Dante consigned Mohammed to an 
explicitly described eternal physical tor¬ 
ture (cleavage from cranium to anus) in 
the eight-circle of Hell—the second- 
worst. reserved for disseminators of "■ 
scandal and schism. By 1511. the Portu¬ 
guese imperial adventurer Affonzo Al¬ 
buquerque. fresh from his triumphant 
massacre of Moors at Goa. instructed his 
sailors and soldiers as they prepared to 
take Malacca about “the great service _ 
which we shall perform to Our Lord ini" 
casting the Moors out of this country: 
and in quenching the fire of the Sect ot ' 
Mahomet sq that it may never burst out 
again hereafter." 

Albuquerque then invoked the service. ■ 
to the Portuguese King, in words lhar 
well illustrate the combined ami-Musliir 
and mercantile origins of the very rise or_ 
the Western empires: "If we take thii-- 
trade of Malacca away from them Cain ■ 
and Mecca will be entirely ruined ant-. 
Venice will receive no spiceries wiles-, 
her merchants buy them in Portugal." 

Portugal, and then other Europear- 
powers. succeeded in destroying Muslin 
commerce, but Islam itself refused to l x 
‘‘quenched." The indignation of Chris . - 
tian authority that this "seer" should con ¬ 
tinue to command large popular suppor . 
in the world became embedded in tb 
Western perception of all Muslims ant . 
Arabs. The abiding evil of Islam wa 
that it had fand has) the audacity to iit . 
voke and associate itself with Christian! 
ty and Judaism, under "only one God" 
yet to claim that it is the ultimate reposi-. 
tory of the same one God's messages. ■ 


A view from America 

Some freedom of speech is forbidden 


Carrie Nelle Moye 

Star US Correspondent 

FREEDOM OF speech is a 
phrase that commonly dots our 
conversations, particularly in 
an election year. It is some¬ 
times used actually to make a 
point more than just a catchall 
for those who feel they can jus¬ 
tify saying anything they like, 
anytime they like, anywhere 
they like. But there is one free¬ 
dom of speech that most US 
journalists handle like a hot po¬ 
tato. if they handle it at all. If 
they do. they tend to be persons 
who write hate articles or who 
are affiliated with publications 
that border on being or are 
openly discriminatory. It is just 
something that journalists who 
are with reputable publications 
do not want to touch. 

This freedom of speech topic 
is the fear to criticize the role 
of the United Stales yris-a-vis 
Israel, fear to criticize‘actions 
occurring within Israel, or 
even, with no mention of Israel, 
just writing something favora¬ 
ble concerning Arabic politics 
or tactics. 

To do any of the above, es¬ 
pecially if it is more than a one¬ 
time phenomenon, is to incur 
the wrath of a large segment of 
the population of the US and to 
be labeled anu-Jewjsh (by the 
more educated) or anti-Semitic 
tby those who do not realize 
the Arabs are Semites also, 
tracing their heritage to Abra¬ 
ham. making them cousins of 
the Jews). This is both a sad 
and a sorry state. 

There are many, many exam¬ 
ples. but 1 shall cite just two 
that were so blatant as to be lu¬ 
dicrous. During the Israeli inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon in 1982 Iwith 
full prior knowledge of the 
United States government, 
though Ariel Sharon, Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu's newly appointed 
Minister of Infrastructure—a 


ministry created especially for 
Sharon marched to the city of 
Beirut, which the US had spe¬ 
cifically forbidden) one of 
NBC's most hallowed com¬ 
mentators wrote at length on 
the subsequent destruction of 
the city. Following this publics- - 
tion. he was soundly chastised 
and it is believed by most that 
his career basically remained 
stabilized until his death, due to 
this one perceived sensitive 
US. 

A United Nations diplomat 
who was residing in Beirut dur¬ 
ing the invasion, was among 
the first group of persons al¬ 
lowed to enter what had been 
the refugee camps of Sabra and 
Shatilla following the bloody 
September weekend 

massacre carried out 
by the Christian Leb¬ 
anese (Phalangisu 
party with open as¬ 
sistance by the Israe¬ 
li invaders. 

This diplomat, 

fluent in six languag¬ 
es. was invited to ad¬ 
dress Parliaments, 
give television and 
radio interviews 

throughout Europe, 
and then was asked 
to come to the States 
to appear on Good 
Morning America— 
all to speak on what 
he had seen person¬ 
ally of the invasion 
the massacre site. He 
asked me if GMA 
was a reputable news 
program; I replied 
that at that time it 
was rated the Num¬ 
ber One morning tel¬ 
evision news show. 

The diplomat 
came to the US for 
the scheduled inter¬ 
view. but it contin¬ 
ued to be postponed. 

Being quite puzzled, 
he requested my os- — 


sistance and began investigat¬ 
ing just why he was being de¬ 
layed day after day. Finally we 
uncovered primary source to 
whom we pledged secrecy. 
Suffice it to say, too many per¬ 
son wielding much power in¬ 
fluenced the network to (unin¬ 
vite) the diplomat—certainly a 
first for him. The Canadians. 
however, were eager to ger a 
first-hand picture of what had 
occurred, so he went there, 
gave five interviews, including 
being on Canadian NBC. and 
had to decline other invitations 
due to time constraints. 

Be 'assured that Europeans 
receive an ever so much more 
balanced view of what is hap¬ 
pening in the Middle East. But 


we Americans (United States 
Americans) do not want to 
know the reality of many situa¬ 
tions. This is the curtailing of 
freedom of speech of our own 
media. Writers and editors need 
to keep their jobs; publications, 
television and radio want to 
continue to (unction. 

The greatest irony is (hat a 
legitimate journalist immediate¬ 
ly is suspect if s/he shows any 
version of an Arab/Israeli con¬ 
frontation. regardless of what 
the journalist has written be¬ 
fore. And such a journalist is 
given a label. Yet Israel calls it¬ 
self the most democratic state 
in the Middle East. The Israeli 
journalist is free to express her/ 
himself openly even though it 


may weJJ be critical of the tac¬ 
tics of its own country, just as 
we are free to criticize US poli- . 
ticians and policies. Indeed, fev 
rael held the largest protest™ 
anywhere against the .Sabra/^ 
Shatilla massacres. !i 

Israeli peace-lovers-^ 1 '*'* 
enormously large group — 
condemned first Menachem?; 
Begin (who is thought to haves* 
died through sorrow as a com-^ 
bination of the death of his 
and his realization that the in-v^ 
vasion of Beirut had been a raa- \\ 
jor mistake for Israel, Ariel ^ 
Sharon, and now Benjamin 
tanyahu. But dare an American ^ 
do so? If so, at what price? ® ^ 
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Business 

scene 


■ Jordan Cement Facto¬ 
ries made a profit of 
qross JD 11,972 in the 
ilrti half of this year. This 
is on increase of JD 1.34 
over the same period last 

. year. Xis net profits, how¬ 
ever, were JD 6,158. This 
represents a decrease of 
JD 372,000 over the same 
period last year. A com¬ 
pany official said the 
decrease in profits relate 
to the increase in the 
pnee of electricity and 
luci oil as from Ehe begin¬ 
ning of Iasi May. 

■ The Bank of Urban 
and Rural Development 
will soon become an 
invesior in the Amman 
Financial Market. It will 
deal solely in bonds and 
securities. However, it is 
awaiting final approval 
from the govern mem. It 
is understood that the 
hank will only be allowed 
to deal with two percent 
of its capital reserve. 

■ Seventy companies are 
participating in the Inter¬ 
national Damascus Exhi¬ 
bition that is cun-emly 
being held. These include 
construction material, 
chemicals, engineering, 
agricultural products, cos¬ 
metics. dyeing and plas¬ 
tics. There are 56 busi¬ 
nessmen who arc raking 
part. 

■ The Islamic Bank of 
Jordan has realized prof¬ 
its of more than JD 20 
million during the first 
half of rhis year. This is 
more than a 49 percent 
increase compared to the 
same period last year. 
The volume of its depos¬ 
its has increased by 4.1 % 
to reach JD 536.18 
million. 

II The Ahli (National) 
Bank made profits of JD 
3.5 million for the first 
half of the year. This is 
more or less the same as 
was made in the same 
lime last year. About 
73% of the profits were 
made through its 
branches in Jordan, while 
27% made in its 10 
branches in Lebanon. 
Cyprus and the Palestin¬ 
ian National Authority 
areas. 

■ In a bid to meet the 
increasing demand for its 
kitchens and office furni¬ 
ture, the Jordan Wood 
Industries Co.. (JWICO) 
has completed its expan¬ 
sion at a cost of JD 3.8 
million. The company 
built a new plant spread¬ 
ing over an area of 
6800sq meters annexed to 
the operating plant 
JWICO obtained new 
computer systems to 
boost its productivity. Its 
sales over the first half of 
this year recorded a 
growth of 36%. 
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Privatization, a||otential 


ground for 



growth 


AMMAN (Star)—In its effort 
to activate the economy, the 
government recently adopted a 
scries of economic legislations 
aiming at giving the private 
sector a major role in economic 
development. Cooperation 
between the public and private 
sectors is the new catchword to 
provide a new environment for 
investments. 

Economic growth in Jordan 
is mainly influenced by a num¬ 
ber of factors, among which is 
the peace accords that were 
signed between Jordan, the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority and Israel. 
Although the fruits of peace 
have as yet to be forthcoming, 
there is room for optimism. 

This is evidenced by Jor¬ 
dan’s positive economic 
growth for 1995. The economy 
is undergoing an economic 
adjustment program that began 
in 1992. The first phase ended 
fn 1995. and the second phase 
will continue until 1998. 

Jordan's economic perfor¬ 
mance is improving through 
incentives to local and foreign 
investors and opportunities for 
competition. These steps are in 
line with the free-market and 
privatization thar is going on in 
the world. 

The Amman Economic Sum¬ 
mit held last October played a 
great role in achieving growth 
and economic stability in the 
Kingdom. The GDP was up by 
6.4 perceni to reach JD 2.6 bil¬ 
lion in 1995. Inflation remained 
under control at four percent. 


TTic dinar maintained its 
strength and stability against 
the dollar. The deficit in the 
balance of payment fell to 4.3 
percent Also external debts 
fell by 5.6 percent and Jordan's 
imports rose by 10 percent 
while its exports leaped by 25 
perceni. 

Remittances reached JD 86.2 
million in 1995. that is a rise of 
13 perceni compared with 
1994. 

The tourism sector reached 
its peak in 1995. The net 
income from tourism rose by 
72 percent to reach JD 226 mil¬ 
lion. More than one million 
tourists visited Jordan in 1995; 
this is an increase of over 35 
percent. As a result many 
hotels are presently being built. 

The 1995 annual report of 
the Housing Bank praised the 
government's move towards 
economic adjustment and its 
move towards privatization. 

National savings os a ratio of 
GDP rase by 27.4 percent, and 
the year witnessed the setting 
up of 4383 new companies at a 
capital of JD 412 million. 

The standard costs of living 
were 109.5 for 1995, coin- 
pared with 107 in 1994. this 
shows relative ^ability. 

Assets at banks rose by 12 
perceni in 1995 to reach JD 
8432.9 million, and their depos¬ 
its rose by seven percent, to 
record JD 5787.5 million, the 
Housing Bank report added. 

The annual report of the 
Islamic Bank pointed out that 



the economy has successfully 
overcome the hesitation stage 
and moving to a stable and 
continuous growth. 

The Central Bank of Jordan 
embarked on a monetary policy 
to control liquidity and provide 
a conducive climate for hank¬ 
ing credits for the private sec¬ 
tor. This stabilized the dinar 
against foreign currencies. 
Moreover, it encouraged people 
io underwrite iheir assei.i in ihe 
dinar, ihe Bank added. 

Commenting on the regula 
(ions related to reducing 
income lax on a farce number 
of economic sectors and culs in 
customs of imported commodi¬ 
ties. the report of the Jordan 
National Bank said that such 


BBME profit shows 
confidence in region 


THE BRITISH Bank of the 
Middle East iBBME'j reported 
a consolidated profit of £32 
million for the first half of 
1996. This is compared with a 
profit of £31 million for the 
first half of 1995 and £27 mil¬ 
lion for the second half of 

1995. 

The Bank recorded a satis¬ 
factory result in most areas, 
with improved performances in 
the UAE, Bahrain, Lebanon 
and Oman. 

Middle East Finance Com¬ 
pany, a subsidiary’ of BBME in 
the UAE. showed strong profit 
growth. Sir William Purvcs. 
Chairman of the HSBC says: 
"The British Bank of the Mid¬ 
dle East recorded a satisfactory 
performance in the first half of 

1996. despite some unsettling 
tensions in the region. Of note 
arc strong asset growth in the 
UAE and in our UAE-bascd 
car finance subsidiary. Middle 
East Finance Company." 

The Bank's continued 
emphasis on technical and 
infrastructure improvements 
has resulted in a moderate rise 
in operating expenses. “How¬ 
ever the resulting higher level 
of service to our customers will 
contribute to future business 
growth and profitability." 
Purves said. 

With common service stan¬ 
dards and procedures through¬ 


out the HSBC Group, our cus¬ 
tomers continue to benefit from 
BBME'5 membership of one of 
the world's largest banking and 
financial services 

organizations." 

The bank registered satisfac¬ 
tory improvement in profitabil¬ 
ity. particularly in the UAE, 
Bahrain, Oman, Lebanon and 
the Middle East Finance 
Company. 

Us cost income ratio has fal- > 
len to 46.6 percent due to 
growth in net interest income 
set against moderate increases 
in operating expenses. 

In order to support asset 
growth and business opportuni¬ 
ties, BBME raised £25 million 
of additional equity and $40 
million subordinated term debt 
from within the Group. 

BBME bought a live perceni 
stake in the British Arab com¬ 
mercial Bank (formerly UBAF 
Bank Limited) at a cost of 
£7.25 million. 

It has purchased a 40 perceni 
stake in HSBC Financial Ser¬ 
vices (Middle East) Ltd., at a 
cost of £3.5 million. 

Attributable profit grew by 
£1 million, or three percent, 
from £31 million in the first 
half of 1995 to £32 million in 
the first half of 1996. 

Net interest income was £9 
million, or 18 per cent, above 
first half 1995. Average inlcr- 



Sir William (left) with President of Azerbaijan, Heydar 
Aliev who inaugurated the opening of the bank in Bakhu 
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steps represent a s 
sum towards coraprehensi 
economic and financial refffl 
progress in ihe country. These$ 
steps also consolidate Jordan's 
position in its GATT negotia¬ 
tions and its dialogue with the 
European Union, the report of 
Jurdan National Bank added. 

But the government is in the 
forefront of privatization. It 
olfered more than 3] million 
shares of four industrial comp a 


nies to local and foreign inves 
tors. The share value of these is 


estimated at JD 108.1 million. 


Also, the government is 
negotiating with 14 interna¬ 
tional companies to buy its 
stake in die Jordan Cement 
Factories Co. It is also plan¬ 
ning to sell its shares in five 
firms before the end of this 

The government aims to pri- 
atize die Aqaba railway. This 
is part of a more ambitious pro¬ 
gram to reorganize public 
transport in Amman and to 
convert the Public Transport 
Curp., into a government 
department and turning its fleet 
of busses into the bands of the 
Private sector. 

Despite the continuous eco¬ 
nomic recession in the local 
regional arenas, and the 
Problems that are facing the 
■"■’•notion of Jordanian exports 
*** high costs of raw maie- 
over the world, still 
lc industrial local corpora- 
’A'lre able to achieve good 
/> nver MN /5 and in die 

hj K o( ihii \ cj r . 


some companies 
cautious about the 
_ ^ The\ jia-itif\ such 
hy ihe fluctuating 
and political S itua- 
- -JP™ vvnh the cfo- 
n0 ? ic ® l ! c ^ again* Iraq 
and ttpSiatKjrv, ih 2 ,,, ^ be 

e lime bem-j ■ 


Business Ghroriicle 

. - . BjMohammadAdawiya . 


Competition, not just privatization 

WITH ALL the talk of the privatization plans for Royal 
Jordanian airlines, perhaps it's an appropriate time to take 
a closer look at the country’s national carrier. 

Notorious for being mismanaged, and debt laden, in 
addition to possible graft, the airline, through government 
support, continues to grow. 

A quick comparison of the airline’s operations with that 
of a decade ago. however, reveals an airline which is 
expanding far quicker than both its resources and the mar¬ 
ket warrants. While kilometers flown, for example, are up 
roughly by 48 percent over a decade ago. the number of 
passengers carried has actually dropped by 1 3 percent. 
Moreover, while passenger kilometers flown have grown 
by 24 perceni. available seat kilometers has fell by 8.5 
percent 

On top of these statistics, the company’s fleet has only 
increased by two aircrafts in the last 10 years. Add to that 
the persistent time delays, and you have an airline which 
is in need of change. 

Privatization alone, however, will not yield the desired 
results. Competition, in conjunction with privatization 
measures, is needed to truly turn the airline around. Com¬ 
petition today only exists on the domestic level in the 
form of buses or private cars. Considering that only 0.45 
percent of the kilometers flown have been domestic, the 
government, as pan of its plans to privatize the airline, 
needs to open-up the industry to more competition. 

Competition is indeed the ingredient missing from 
most discussions about future economic retorm programs. 
Unfortunately, many think that to privatize, is to intro¬ 
duce competition. The two concepts are very different, 
with privatization alone only ensuring a change in owner¬ 
ship. ■ 


McDonald's to open in Amman 

A commitmeA to community success 


esi-caming assets increased 
from £3.31 percent to 3.53 per¬ 
cent. Growth in customer 
advances, particularly in the 
UAE. together with a higher 
interest spread, contributed to 
the rise. Growth in new busi¬ 
ness activity in the Middle East 
Finance Company led to a 34 
per cent increase in its net inter¬ 
est'income. 

Other operating income rose 
slightly io £29 million from 
£29 million, due to a marginal 
increase in net lees and 
commissions. 

Operating expenses 

increased by £4 million, or 11 
percent, over first half 1995. 
This was largely due to invest¬ 
ment in the introduction of new 
technology, and staff develop¬ 
ment in the UAE. with a view 
to continued business and 
income growth. 

The charge for bad and 
doubtful debts reflected an 
increase in the general provi¬ 
sion due to the growth in cus¬ 
tomer loans, together wiih spe¬ 
cific provisions in Bahrain, 
Geneva. Lehanon and the UAE. 
Offsetting this were good 
recoveries in Oman. 

Total asseis have increased 
by £177 million, or 5 percent, 
from 31 December 1995. Cus¬ 
tomer lending grew by £218 
million, or 15 per cent, with 
increases in most areas, particu¬ 
larly the UAE. In addition, 
there was a marked increase in 
treasury bills due to both addi¬ 
tion. there was a marked 
increase in treasury bills due to 
both Bahrain and Oman 
deploying excess liquidity in 
Government Treasury' Bills. 

The BBME has opened a 
branch in Bakhu, Azerbaijan. It 
is the firsi major international 
bank io open for business in 
Azerbaijan. BBME. a principal 
member of the HSBC Group 
since 1959. is ibe largest and 
most widely-represented for¬ 
eign bank in the Middle East. 
Founded in 1889. BBME was 
for years the only bank com¬ 
mitted to supporting ihe area. ■ 


AMMAN t Star)—Armoush 
Tourist Investment Co.. (ATI). 
agents of McDonald's restau¬ 
rant in Jordan, held a press 
conference last Saturday at the 
headquarters of McDonald's. 
Jordan's first branch in Mecca 
Street. West Amman. 

Participants were briefed on 
the final works of construction 
before the restaurant opens its 
doors to the public in 
November. 

The Director of ATI. Mr Ali 
Armoush highlighted the 
importance of Opening a 
McDonald's restaurant in Jor¬ 
dan. He said MaDonald’s 
enjoys a worldwide 
reputation. 

He added that the opening 
of the restaurant in mid- 
November will coincide with 
the Kingdom's celebrations of 
His Majesty King Hussein's 
birthday. 

Macdonald’s will have 
more branches in Jordan. A 
month after its inauguration, 
two branches will open at 
Sweifiych, and Al Taibat vil¬ 
lage at Wihdat (east Amman). 
This is in addition io more 
branches that are expected to 
open next year in Zarqa, 
Aqaba and Irbid. 

“Macdonald’s existence in 
Amman is likely to boost Jor¬ 
dan's economy as it creates 
400-500 job opportunities for 


J ordani ans" ■ — 

Armoush 

added. 

The employ- 
ces who will 
be working in 
McDonald's 
restaurant— 

Amman were ‘ 

sem abroad for 
training in 
marketing, ser- 
vices. reeep- 
lion. This is 

besides the pVp'^ 

required train- 'J 

ing on how to 
manage and 
run such a big 
institution. ' 

About 

$300,000 was flPg§§ j 

allocated to jgjBJlASI 

finance the 

The restau- 
rant's adminis¬ 
tration is planning to build a 
training center which will pro¬ 
vide McDonald’s, inside and 
outside the country - , with 
highly qualified Jordanian 
cadres. Armoush maintained. 

Since it stoned in 1955. 
with a total of 18.000 

branches all over the world. 
McDonald's sought to satisfy 
customers at all costs. 

By 1999. McDonald's 
hopes io have 10 hranebes in 



- 


y'jpf 


Jordan. \ 

A bakery,‘\hich is (he first 
of us kind, win.be huilt in Jor¬ 
dan in coopehnirin with a 
number of investors. The bak¬ 
ery will operate ftsine the lat¬ 
est technology.’*, W-ush 
said. He added this points to 
McDonald's contribution to 
economic development in 
Jordan. % 

McDonald’s is not afcen by 
its owners as a mere place io 


British minister leads a 
business delegation to Jordan 


BRITAIN'S MINISTER Tor Construction, 
Mr James Clappbon, is leading a delega¬ 
tion of 15 senior British businessmen and 
officials including construction compa¬ 
nies, engineers, solicitors, chartered quan¬ 
tity surveyors, risk management and bro¬ 
kers, investment bankers and 
manufacturers of building materials. 

The mission will be looking at commer¬ 
cial and investment opportunities in a 
number of fields including tourism, rail¬ 
ways, airports, roads, bridges, seaports 
and water. 

The minister and the accompanying 
mission arrived to Aqaba from Eilat on 9 
September and will leave Jordan on Fri¬ 
day 13 September. They meet with senior 


Jordanian officials and businessmen the 
Aqaba Regional Authority, the Ports Cor¬ 
poration, and the Aqaba Power Substa¬ 
tion which is being built by the British 
Rolls Royce. 

Today. Thursday, he will hold a press 
conference in the Ministry of Public 
Works and Housing. He is also visiting the 
Ministries of Water. Transport and 
Environment. 

The Minister is visiting the newly con¬ 
structed British owned Ready Mix Con¬ 
crete plant (RMC) in Amman. 

There will be five more trade missions 
to Jordan in the next five months. ■ 


cat and have fun but rather as a 
social structure ihai cares. 
Among the restaurant's basic 
services offered io society are 
employment, training, youth 
development, education, art. 
sports, environment protec¬ 
tion, public health and safety. 

To help students minimize 
the burden of educational 
expenses on their families’ 
shoulders. McDonald’s offers 
them pan lime jobs. 

Mr Hossan Oweida. a devel¬ 
opment manager in ATI said 
that the McDonald's—Amman 
is spread over 2500sq metres. 
The area of the premises is 
550sq metres. It includes a hull 
lor children’s entertainment, 
fire extinguishing systems and 
_ water-proof walls which are 
also fire resistant. Another luJI 
offers special services to cus¬ 
tomers together with a rest 
house and rooms for workers. 

The building has IG counter 
desks to provide customers 
with faster service. A parking 
lot is constructed to help cus¬ 
tomers receive service while 
in their cars. Oweida added. 

McDonald's daily sales arc 
estimated at SM million and 
426 billion annually. Armoush 
said. “A new branch for 
McDonald's is opened every 
five hours all over the world." 


Series of financial report is 
started by research center 


THE JSRAEUPalesnnc Cen¬ 
ter tor Research and Informa¬ 
tion iIPCRIi published Bank¬ 
ing Law Reform in the 
Palestinian Territories us part 
of its ongoing project, ihe 
Israeli/Palesiinian Business 
Law Initiative. 

IPCRI. the only joint Israeli/ 
Palestinian think tank, orga¬ 
nized this project is publishing 
a series of commercial law 
reports analyzing current laws 
in the Palestinian territories 
and proposing urgently needed 
reforms 

It focuses on areas such as 
investment, banking, intellec¬ 
tual property protection, con¬ 
tract enforcement and taxation. 
This project receives support 
from the Center for Interna¬ 
tional Private Enterprise 


tClPE) through a grant from 
the National Endowment for 
Democracy (NED). 

The Palestinian Monetary 
Authority has incorporated 
many of IPCRI’s recommen¬ 
dations into the draft banking 
law which it will submit io the 
Palestinian Legislative Coun¬ 
cil later this year. Moreover, 
[PCRI’s model income tax law 
was adopted as the basis for 
the draft income tax law cur¬ 
rently being prepared by the 
Palestinian' National Author¬ 
ity’s finance ministry. The 
PNA is also considering 
amending its new investment 
law in line with IPCRI 
proposals. 

The Business Law Initiative 
was created to address the 
need for legal reform in the 
PNA areas, using IPCRI’s 


unique ability to harness both 
Palestinian and Israeli legal 
and economic expertise, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to pro¬ 
moting economic relations on 
a basis of equity. Through con¬ 
ferences of Israeli and Pales¬ 
tinian business lawyers and 
legal research projects. 

Bunking Law Reform in the 
Palestinian Territories aims to 
assist the Palestinian Legisla¬ 
tive Council and the Palestin¬ 
ian Monetary Authority in 
developing u unified modern 
banking statute for the West 
Bunk and Gaza. The report 
recommends that the present 
banking law in the West Bank 
be substantially amended and 
broadly applied in both the 
West Bank and Gaza—where 
the present banking law is 


entirely obsolete. In this way. 
the basic structure of the West 
Bank law will be preserved 
while its substantive provi¬ 
sions are modernized to meet 
the needs of the Palestinian 
economy. 

The report also analyzes the 
Palestinian banking secior and 
its regulation under current 
legislation and discusses badly 
needed legal reforms. These 
include statutory and regula¬ 
tory changes in the areas of 
bank licensure and supervision 
by the Palestinian Monetary 
Authority, monitoring systems 
of payments, and mechanisms 
to promote lending M d for. 

^k-facilitaTed JS 

n.ghL Model Slatutoty article 
ore provtded in each of 5 
legal areas. ■ 
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Secret Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
in 1995 on Jerusalem 

■ Palestinian and Israeli officials met secretly to discuss the 
Jerusalem issue in 1995, the French-based La Tribune. 
revealed. 

Negotiations took place between 13-14 May. 1995 at the 
French Corporation for International Relations, a semi-official 
establishment. The corporation affirmed that the talks were 
held in the presence of 'supervisors' from the French Foreign 
Ministry. 

‘The discussions were convened at the request of the for¬ 
mer Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres and the Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat. 

Negotiators had no difficulties over approving seven major 
articles relating to Jerusalem, the magazine said. These 
included the establishment of a Palestinian state, dividing 
Jerusalem into an Arab and a Jewish section, each is directed 
by municipal director. "The two sides rejected the intemation- 
aiization of the holy city. " the magazine disclosed. 

It added that “the assassination of Yitzhak Rabin and the 
election of Likud Leader Benjamin Netanyahu turned every¬ 
thing upside down." 


PNA touristic projects for Cairo 
economic summit 

B “Contacts are being made between the Ministry of Tourism 
of the Palestine National Authority iPNAi. the Higher Council 
for Tourism, the Ministry of Commerce and the private sector 
to prepare tourism projects for the Cairo economic summit 
next November." Abdullah Hijazi. undersec re lary at the Min¬ 
istry of Tourism said. The projects include hotels, entertain¬ 
ment cities, touristic restaurants and parks in the Palestinian 
territories. 

Mr Hijazi hopes that such projects will encourage Foreign 
businessmen lo invest in the Palestinian territories. On another 
hand. Mr Hijazi pointed out that a high ranking Spanish dele¬ 
gation will arrive in the Palestinian territories soon to meet 
with President Arafat. The delegation wants to contribute to 
the projects. 

Other tourism sites in the north will be 're-activated' by a 
local compom in cooperation with the Ministry of Tourism. 
Mr Hijazi explained. 


Israeli recognition of the Palestinian 
nation 

■ Commenting on the recent meeting between the Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu and the Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat, the leftist Israeli “peace bloc” said this 
step is an Israeli recognition of the existence of the Palestinian 
nation. 

Whether it was a personal wish or not. Netanyahu has 
finally met with Arafat. Such a step is likely to change the 
already established views about the Israeli right-wing prime 
minister since his election last May. 

A statement issued by the "peace bloc” said that “by Netan¬ 
yahu. the other half of the Israeli people which severely 
opposes the Oslo accords with Palestinians starts its 
though hesitant, step in the long and hard road to 1 
peace." 

"Evan it' conflicts may rise in the next phase, such 
has its symbolic significance." the peace bloc, co: 
statement. 



Sharon plan on redeploymei 
Hebron 

B Hebron is a thorny issue in the negotiau'ons aim^° act ‘ _ 
% jie the peace process on the PaJestinian-Israeli tract 

The 1995 peace accords signed between PaJe^wns and 
Israelis call on Israel to withdraw its troops from pefeent of 
the total area oi Hebron. The redeployment oftm°P* m.Heb¬ 
ron was delayed several times, since Prime Muu* ter Benjamin 
Netanyahu wa*. sworn in. 

Israeli Minister of Infrastructure. Ariel Sharon suggests that 
reducing the area under the Israeli rule wtofe doubling the 
number of its Jewish settlers to exceed 3WU- He calls tor 
keepine 2000 Palestinians in the Israeli-mn Ismail enclave in 
Hebron Sharon wants to have the right w control rioters in 
ihe Arab section of Hebron. 


Qadhafi opens second 
stage of great 
man-made river project 


Bv Ingrid Solem 


AS PART of the celebrations marking the 27th anniversary 
of Libya's September First Revolution. Colonel Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi inaugurated the second stage of Ihe Great Man- 
Made River project. Speaking in Garboula to an audience 
that included Libyans and foreign guests. Qadhafi stated 
■‘This is the biggest answer to America and all the evil forces 
who accuse us of being concerned with terrorism. We are 
only concerned with peace and progress. America is against 
life and progress: it pushes the world towards darkness.” 

Qadhafi and foreign dignitaries simultaneously pushed 
buttons which caused a barrier to open, allowing water to 
flush forth into a reservoir. 

Louis Farrakhan. louder of the US-based Nation of Islam, 
who was one of those laking part in the ceremony, described 
the Great Man-Made River as "another miracle in the 
desert." 

The newly-mjugurated stage of the project will provide 
Tripoli and the surrounding region with fresh water pumped 
from sub-Saharan aquifers and transported over hundreds of 
kilomet efS through vast networks of pre-sLressed concrete 
pipeline 5 - Because a mountainous formation known as 
“JabaJ Ncfussa " blocks the natural flow of the piped water 
from rt* e areas where the aquifers are located to the coastal 
plain- ■' was necessary to drill a tunnel through the mountain 
a nd install a pumping station. U is this tunnel, located at 
Tarhunuh. that US Secretary of Defense William Perry ear¬ 
lier ihis year threatened to attack with nuclear weapons on 
the pretext that ii was a chemical weapons factory. 

Perry has not been available for comment following yes- 
tcrJay's inauguration of the water-pumping facility. 

ITie Great Man-Made River is the largest water transport 
project ever undertaken, and has been described as the 
"eighth wonder of the world." 

Under construction since 1984, it will when completed 
carry more than five million cubic meters of water per day 
across the desert to coastal areas, vastly increasing the 
amount of arable land. The total cost of the huge project is 
expected to exceed 525 billion. 

A/ihough Libya at present is more than 95 percent desert, 
during the time* of Christ the northern part of the country 
was a nourishing agricultural region. The ruins of ancient 
cities such as Lcptis Magna and' Sabratha, which today lie 
half-buried in the sand, are silent witnesses to this bygone 
era. The coal of the Libyan people, embodied in the Great 
Mjn-Made River project, is to restore the productivity of 
these formerly fertile lands and to make Libya once again a 
source of agricultural abundance, capable of producing ade¬ 
quate food and water to supply its own needs and to share 
with neighboring countries, ■ 


Europeans show little desire 


to support US raids on Iraq 


Bv Charles Trueheart 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Post 


PARIS—President Clinton's 
decision to strike at Iraqi 
defense positions in two days 
of missile attacks has fed a 
growing impression in Euro¬ 
pean capitals, notably this one. 
that the United States is all too 
ready to act unilaterally. 

The strikes have fractured 
the Western coalition that Pres¬ 
ident Bush assembled to 


are perceived here as blunt 
instruments '' of US 
unilateralism:. 

The impawn US-European 
relations a88d be lasting in at 
least onejcspcct. By provoking 
div/siopsj^tamung European 
coimtriesfthe Clinton adminis- 
tration’ilanaL-ks on Iraq have 
given-ifrance an opening to 
sharper irs profile as Bagh- 
dad^tpeaefi'est Western friend 
ndjgirope's most disputatious 
linencan j1I>’- 

:n an alliance cheerleader 


repulse Iraqi President Saddam jSf Margaret Thatcher could 
Hussein's forces from Kuwait fiShelpsounding a bleak note, 
in 1991. By going over the - jfist week's events prove 
objections of a prominent aBy ^'once again the only alliance 
such as France, the Clinton a you can count on is the Anglo- 
admini strati on added to a per&f- American alliance,' allowed 
ception that consultation arid;’* the former British prime rainis- 


riween the 
traditional 
partners are 
to American 


multilateral action no lo nger 
hold an important place in sotjfi 
ing global problems, acconffiig 
to European diplomats 
analysts. 

Clinton's decision b&week 
to move suddenly agapif Sad¬ 
dam is viewed in manyjjoaru’n. 
here, even sympatheplohes. as 
a piece of Americaigfiresiden- 
tial campaign thesfer. Once 
again, in the .yitiSt'of many 
Europeans, combated and 
important relatipi 
United States 
allies and 
being sacrif 
domestic politics. 

The dipkmpic environment 
in EuropewTh ursda y is faf 
differential the one Bush 
nuxtured^pie years before the 
War. In the inter- 
allies in Europe 
iere have found corn- 
unanimous cause in 
new US laws that 
and penalize foreign 
ies that do business in 
Iran and Libya—states 
fmgton considers pariahs, 
laws, enacted by a 
ublican Congress this year 
signed with misgiving by 
limon, have generated unchar- 
terisucally bitter opposition 
among traditional US allies, 
military partners and friends, 
among them France. Britain. 
Germany. Canada and the 
European Union. 

These are the countries 
whose cooperation the United 
States seeks in pursuit of its 
still-evolving vision of an 
Atlantic security alliance recon¬ 
figured to the post-Coid War 
world. And these are the coun¬ 
tries the United States called 
upon, with mixed results, to 
support the attacks on Iraq. 

The resolve of some of them 
to resist Clinton's entreaties to 
support Operation Desert Strike 
may have been stiffened by 
their recent experience with the 
“extraterritorial” trade sanc¬ 
tions. Like the missile strikes. 



ier and staunch partner of Bush 
in tile Gulf War. 

By the evidence of last 
week, she may be right- Britain 
and other Commonwealth 
countries are among a contin¬ 
gent of stalwart supporters of 
Clinton's policy. Germany and 
Japan have blessed the opera¬ 
tion, though without apparent 
enthusiasm. 

Otherwise, the United States 
had few of its erstwhile friends 
along on its latest show of 
force. Every Arab state, includ¬ 
ing those who rallied to the 
allied side in 1991. has con¬ 
demned the raids. The Russian 
government has been unusually 
vituperative in its attacks. 
Spain and Italy were outwardly 
cool to the strikes. 

The French, in their icy 
objections to the raids, are act¬ 
ing in their economic and com¬ 
mercial self-interest—they are 
major customers of Iraqi oil— 
and also out of their historic 
self-image as contrarians when 
it comes to the United States. 
With the return to power last 
year of a Gaullist president. 
Jacques Chirac. France has 
begun again to flex its old 
Gaullist muscle. 

Chirac has signaled that he 
wants to mend France's 20- 
year-old military rupture with 
NATO and become a central 
player in the Atlantic alliance. 
But that broad objective was 
challenged by the Clinton 
administration's decision to 
confront Saddam, a key French 
ally. 

According to Ailie Saunders 
of the Royal United Services 
Institute for Defense Studies, a 
London think tank. France has 
an “ideological commitment to 
an alternative strategy in the 
Middle East.” 

Like other European coun¬ 
tries. she said, it shares the 
view of Arab states that are 
"absolutely paranoid about Iraq 
splitting up and Iran taking 
advantage of the power vac- 



An Iraqi boy looks on at the ruins of a house destroyed by the last US missile attacks 


uum in Baghdad.” With an 
Islamic militant, threat at their 
doorstep in Algeria, the French 
also look more favorably at sec¬ 
ular slates like Iraq. 

"But if we had followed 
French strategy leading up to 
the Gulf War." Saunders said. 
r - “Saddam Hussein would still be 
in Kuwait." 

French officials told Secre¬ 
tary of State Warren Christo¬ 
pher last Thursday that France 
will not help patrol the new. 
expanded “no-fly” zone in 
southern Iraq that has been 
declared by the United States. 
And France, along with Russia, 
is still blocking US attempts to 
forge a common policy retroac¬ 
tively by pushing through a UN 
Security Council resolution 
condemning Saddam's original 


incursion into Kurdish areas of 
northern Iraq. 

Last Thursday's high-level 
session in Paris is a staple of 
the US-French relationship, in 
which America's tendency to 
act like a world power some¬ 
times encourages the French to 
behave likewise. 

France, in its defiance of US 
policies, continues to exercise 
considerable leverage in 
Europe and elsewhere. In the 
view of US officials, that influ¬ 
ence comes from its postwar 
heritage of sometimes-testy 
relations with the United States. 

As one senior State Depart¬ 
ment official explained it. if an 
American policy or action 
meets the rigorous test of the 
French, it probably meets the 
more-relaxed standards of ihe 


rest of Europe. 

The military strikes in Iraq 
and the punitive laws on trad¬ 
ing with US adversaries both 
flunk the French test, and could 
even work in tandem to 
enhance France's profile as the 
defender of European 
autonomy. 

The contested legislation penal¬ 
izing countries that trade with 
Cuba, Iran and Libya has even 
helped to dust off some of the 
cherished rhetoric of anti- 
Americanism abroad a genera¬ 
tion ago. 

"These are imperialist 
laws,” a French business 
leader declared in an inter¬ 
view. "They are imposed on 
foreign businesses as though 
American law were world law. 
Wc don’t like that." ■ 


Hesitant handclasp could put 


peace process on track 


By Rebecca Trounson 

LA Times-Washingion Post 
News Sen'icc 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM— 
With a hesitant handc/asp. 
Israeli Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu and Palestinian 
Authority President Yasser 
Arafat may have rescued a 
Middle East peace process that 
was in danger of disintegrating. 

But without immediate, 
intensive discussions on the 
substantive issues that divide 
the two sides, the 4 September 
meeting will remain sym¬ 
bolic—significant only because 
it marked the first recognition 
of the Palestinian leadership by 
the Israeli right wing. 

"This is only a beginning,” 
Palestinian negotiator Saeb Ere- 
kat said after the hourlong ses¬ 
sion Wednesday night. “Let's 
judge it on our ability to put the 
peace process back on track on 
the ground" 

Uri Savir, ihe Israeli diplo¬ 
mat who led his country's 
breakthrough negotiations with 
the Palestinians in 1993. said 
he was disappointed that the 
talks ended with no concrete 
progress, “simply with an 
agreement to disagree” 

There was no headway, for 
example, on the timing or spe¬ 
cifics of Israel's overdue pull¬ 
out From Hebron, a volatile city 
that is the only major popula¬ 
tion center in the West Bank 
still occupied by Israeli troops. 

Other outstanding matters 
include security arrangements 
and Israel's 6-month-old clo¬ 
sure of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Long-term issues 
are thornier still, including Pal¬ 
estinian aspirations to create an 
independent state in the West 
Bank and Gaza, with East Jeru¬ 
salem as its capital. 

Netanyahu, in a speech to the 
leadership of his conservative 


Likud Party 
last Thursday, 
reiterated pre¬ 
vious state¬ 
ments that his 
government 
will never 
allow the 
establishment 
of a Palestin¬ 
ian state or 
the division 
of Jerusalem. 

Still, Savir 
said. the 
meeting 
between Ara¬ 
fat and Netan¬ 
yahu at the 
Erez crossing 
point between 
Israel and Pal¬ 
estinian- 
controlled 
Gaza repre¬ 
sented a 







"very significant first step" 

Having attended the meeting. 
Savir said, "the Israeli prime 
minister has recognized real¬ 
ity ." accepting the idea that any 
peace negotiations with the Pal¬ 
estinians must begin with Ara¬ 
fat. the Palestine Liberation 
Organization chairman who 
was elected president of the 
Palestinian Authority in 
January. 

Such recognition, the diplo¬ 
mat said is likely to lead to 
another reality: that the peace 
process, in order to survive and 
progress, must include the step- 
by-step implementation of 
agreements that have already 
been signed. 

“It's very important to build 
trust and to constantly keep the 
dynamics of the process mov¬ 
ing forward,” Savir said. 

Savir applauded Netanyahu's 
courage in publicly reneging on 
a vow never to meet the Pales¬ 
tinian leader. Although Israelis 
have become accustomed in 
recent years to their leaders 


meeting Arafat, many still 
brand him a terrorist, unworthy 
of such recognition, 

"I wouldn't underestimate 
the difficulty of that for Mr 
Netanyahu.” Savir said. 

Overall. the meeting 
between Arafat and Netanyahu 
is considered likely to jump- 
start the negotiations, which 
have been stalled since Israel's 
29 May election. Netanyahu 
defeated Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres of the left- 
leaning Labor Party in a vote 
widely viewed as a referendum 
on the pace and future of Mid¬ 
dle East peace. 

“The talks reinforce the idea 
of peace as the dominant real¬ 
ity of our lime ” Joseph Alphcr. 
the director of the Israel and 
Middle East office of the 
American Jewish Committee, 
said in Jerusalem. “It’s so over¬ 
whelming. in fact, that even 
Netanyahu, after SO days in 
office, has had lo do an about- 
face on the subject" 


For Arafat, the meeting rep¬ 
resented a formal, if grudging, 
acceptance of him as a peace 
partner by the hard-line Likud 
Party, as well as an implicit 
recognition that he is the 
elected leader of the Palestinian 
people. After three years of 
peacemaking with the Labor 
Party. Arafat is now free to talk 
to its political rivals as well. 

But that relationship with 
Likud is unlikely to be as warm 
as the one Arafat has had with 
Labor. A political cartoon in 
the English-language daily 

Jerusalem Post Iasi Thursday 
poked tun at Netanyahu for his 
obvious discomfort during the 
meeting, showing him gingerly 
extending his liule finger to 
Arafat. 

Still. Alphcr said, the meet¬ 
ing provided Arafat with a 
guarantee of sorts: "Whether 
the government is left or right, 
he’s now got someone to talk¬ 
ie" 

Some saw the handshake as 



potentially even more far- 
reaching . Galia Golan, a 
founder of the nonpartisan, left¬ 
ist group Peace Now. said rec¬ 
ognition of Arafat will make it 
more difficult for Netanyahu 
and other Likud leaders to dis¬ 
miss Palestinian nationalist 
claims out of hand. 

"If you shake hands with the 
leader of the Palestinian 
Authority...you are accepting 
that they have rights," Golan 
said. "That’s why some people 
in the Likud Party are upset; 
they understand that you can't 
recognize the leader of a 
national liberation movement 
and then deny that they have 
rights." 

But some Palestinian analysts 
criticized Arafat for agreeing to 
meet the Israeli leader too 
quickly, without any guarantee 
that agreements already signed 
by the two sides will be imple¬ 
mented without further delays. 

"Why have we decided to go 
along with this as Palestinians?" 
West Bank political scientist 
Khalil Shikaki asked. "There 
has been no agreement on any 
of the issues of substance, but 
we've allowed the meeting to 
take place and (have} eased the 
pressure on Netanyahu. Why?” 

Since Netanyahu‘S election. 
Palestinian journalists have crit¬ 
icized the governments of 
Egypt and Jordan for receiving 
the new prime minister without 
gaining any specific commit¬ 
ments from his government on 
the peace negotiations with the 
Palestinians. 

“Now we’ve done exactly the 
same thing." Shikaki said. The 
Palestinian press has created a 
perception that things are mov¬ 
ing forward on the peace pro¬ 
cess. and I think that's the 
wrong message. Netanyahu has 
made no real compromises yee, 
except on the symbolic, ideolog¬ 
ical level'' ■ 


Netanyahu 

gains 

support for 
Mideast 
policy 


. By Barton Gellman 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


OCCUPIED JERUSA¬ 
LEM—The mayor of Kir- 
yat Arba, the Jewish settle¬ 
ment at Hebron's edge, 
hung a black flag outside 
his house last Thursday. 
Demonstrators at Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netan¬ 
yahu's office stood with 
signs commanding “Thou 
Shalt Not Betray." And as 
Netanyahu addressed the 
Likud Party central com¬ 
mittee. a lone woman stood 
and unfurled an umbrella — 
a reference, clear to all in 
the room, to Neville Cham¬ 
berlain's appeasement of 
Hitler before World War n. 

One day after Netanyahu 
shook Yasser Arafat's 
hand, these images from 
his own recent political 
past—now deployed, dis¬ 
concertingly. against him— 
had been relegated to the 
nation’s ideological fringe. 

The premier had vouch¬ 
safed Arafat as a legitimate 
partner in peace, and the 
mainstream of his party 
backed him firmly, if 
unhappily, against dissi¬ 
dents who said he had 
made a historic mistake. 

"Don’t preach to me.” 
Netanyahu said in his cen¬ 
tral committee speech, 
addressing critics in his 
own Cabinet. “There is no 
one who worries more 
about the land of Israel 
than f do. There is no one 
who worries more about 
Jerusalem than I do. There 
is no one who worries 
more about security than 1 
do. You know me.” 

Netanyahu softened the 
ideological blow by redou¬ 
bling 'his commitment to 
Jewish settlement in the 
occupied West Bank. In an 
executive order he did not 
announce but made known 
to settlement leaders Thurs¬ 
day. Netanyahu directed the 
Finance Ministry to permit 
the sale of 3,000 West Bank 
apartments built by the lost 
Likud government but "fro¬ 
zen" since 1992 under 
prime ministers Yitzhak 
Rabin and Shimon Peres. 

David Bar Ilian. Netan¬ 
yahu's director of commu¬ 
nications and policy plan¬ 
ning, said most " Likud 
supporters would see the 
Arafat meeting as no more 
than "a necessary homage" 
to the peace process as long 
as Netanyahu moved practi¬ 
cally to "strengthen the 
communities of West Bank, 
the Golan and Gaza." 

Leaders of the Yesba 
Council. Lhe umbrella group 
of settlers in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, emerged 
from an emergency meeting 
Wednesday night with the 
declaration that they would 
not wait for Netanyahu's 
go-ahead on construction. 

"Though we realize the 
prime minister does have 
our same ideals, he's really 
gotten kind of sidetracked 
because of the pressures 
both internally and exter¬ 
nally. so we've decided to 
actively continue building 
without waiting for the gov¬ 
ernment. and let the govern¬ 
ment catch up with us." said 
spokeswoman Yehudil 
Tayar. 

Shaul Yaa/on. a member 
of parliament from the 
National Religious Party, 
one of Netanyahu's crucial 
coalition partners, said "our 
condition for being a part of 
the coalition and the gov¬ 
ernment" is that Netanyahu 
"balance” the Arafat hand¬ 
shake with renewed settle¬ 
ment throughout the West 
Bank "but especially in the. 
Jewish area of Hebron .” 

But it was his own Likud 
Party, not the settlers or his 
coalition partners, who pre¬ 
sented Netanyahu with the 
day's crucial political test. 

In an interview with 
Israel Television before the 
Likud's centra! committee 
meeting in Tel Aviv, Netan¬ 
yahu laid down a challenge 
to dissidents in his Cabinet. 

Asked if he was prepared 
to fire rebels, Netanyahu 
replied: “If necessary, yes." 

Though Ihe central com¬ 
mittee did not cast a vole, 
Netanyahu plainly carried 
the hall Thursday night. 
Even critics like Michael 
Yanis. a 3 S-y ear-old 
Hasidic Jew who said it was 
"a crime against the people 
of Israel” for Netanyahu to 
"meet with a man who has 
murdered Jews." acknowl¬ 
edged that “a majority of 
the people here don't'agree 
with me." ' 

Asher Arian. a Haifa 
University expert on publw 
opinion.' said that as a 
party in administration 
and not in an immediate 


election campaign, 


Likud had been strength¬ 


ened by Netanyahu’s mov^ 
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Fans obsessed over dresses 
who portray ideal man iryapan 


-b. 


By Hilary E- MacGregor 
LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 

TOKYO—lt‘s a sweltering Wednesday 
morning outside a theater in the posh 
Ginza district. Hundreds of women line 
the sidewalk holding flowers, cameras 
and fan letters. 

A short-haired woman in a baseball 
cap and sunglasses alights from a cab 
and cuts through the crowd. Instamatics 
Hash, video cameras roll and fans scurry 
behind her. Schoolgirls, housewives and 
grandmothers swoon. 

“Oh, she's so handsome." sighs one 
elderly woman, clutching her 
handkerchief. 

The object of all the sensation is 
Fubuki Takane. the newest star of the 
visiting Takarazuka Revue. Founded in 
1914 in a small town in western Japan, 
the revue is the country’s oldest—and 
only surviving—female musical-theater 
troupe Its shows are a glitzy blend of 
Liberace, Radio Giy. Vegas and Broad¬ 
way, with women playing both male and 
female roles. 

The suave "otoko-yaku.” or women 
playing men, with their shiny pompa¬ 
dours. huge painted eyes and perfectly 
painted lips, are the Takarazuka trade¬ 
mark—a romantic female ideal of the 
perfect man. In the troupe's sentimental 
musicals, otoko-yaku treat their women 
as real men rarely do in Japan: They woo 
them, tango with them and cradle them in 
their arms as they sing in manly bari¬ 
tones of their undying love. 

Even more spectacular, perhaps, than 
the 370 women of the revue are the 
funs—an audience averaging 2.5 million 
a year, 05 percent female. The Takara- 
siennes, as the performers arc known, 
have charmed generations. 

The obsessed fans often travel from 
distant provinces to the two revue thea¬ 
ters—in Tokyo and in Takarazuka. about 
10 miles north of Osaka —to see shows 
dozens of times. They wait for hours 
before and after a performance so they 


can fawn over the stars. 

Some love the androgynous exoticism 
of the otoko-yaku; others long for real 
men who are just as romantic. "We think 
this is (he most beautiful thing in the 
world." gushes Tomorni Ohashi. a 25- 
year-old office worker, outside the thea¬ 
ter in Takarazuka. She awoke at 6 am and 
traveled two hours by train from Nagoya 
to greet her favorite star before morning 
rehearsal—the ninth time in one month. 

The otoko-yaku leant their craft at the 
Takarazuka Music School. In its immacu¬ 
late entrance hall hangs a plaque with the 
school motto: “Modesty, purity and 
grace." 

Upstairs in his spartan office. Principal 
Yoshiki Terai, a former hotel manager, 
articulates the school’s philosophy. 

“Japan is changing. But ihc fact 
remains that the most important thing for 
a woman is to be a good wife and a wise 
mother," he says. ‘That is the purpose of 
a girls' school, and that is the purpose of 
Takarazuka." 

The administration, staffed almost 
completely by men, notes with pride that 
Takarazuka women arc considered prize 
catches, otoko-yaku the best catches of 
all. (Women must quit if they marry.) 

Entrance to the Takarazuka school is 
highly competitive— only 40 women out 
of about 1.600 applicants are accepted 
each spring. 

The students take lessons in tap- 
dancing, ballet, voice and traditional Jap¬ 
anese dancing, as well as in the tea cere¬ 
mony. They arc subjected to a grueling 
schedule that, for the first year, begins at 
6 a.m. daily with two hours of cleaning. 
Part of the drill is using tape to pick up 
dust from every square inch of the 
school's three floors. 

Girls and women enter the program 
when they are between 16 and 20 years 
old. In the first year, they decide whether 
they want to be “musume-yaku,” playing 
the far less popular female parts, or 
otoko-yaku. Not everyone can play the 
coveted otoko-yaku rotes: one must be 
tall. And only a handful of the otoko- 


yaku will go on to become top stars. 

After ihe first year, separate training 
begins. The hair of the otoko-yaku is 
shorn, and they begin Teaming to walk 
and talk like men. Those who will play 
Women learn other skills, such as singing 
in exaggerated sopranos. 

After two years, the women graduate 
to the theater, beginning their climb 
through ihe ranks. The stars’ ages are 
kept secret. Most Takarasiennes retire 
after about 10 years—in their middle to 
late 20s. Otoko-yaku reach the top alter 
11 (o 14 years and then dazzle their fans 
for three to live more years, depending 
on their popularity. They often retire by 
their early 30s. 

Shinji Ueda. Takarazuka Revue Co. 
president and director, was unwilling to 
disclose his actresses’ salaries but says 
even top stare make Jess than ihe average 
Japanese white-collar worker. “Takaru- 
zuka does everything for them. They 
don’t need much money." he says. 

The payoff comes later for those who 
decide to stay in show business. Former 
Takarazuka stars are everywhere here — 
in ads, on television, even in parliament. 

Takarazuka is in the business of sell¬ 
ing dreams, says llcda. who also was 
scriptwriter for its two biggest hits. “The 
Rose of Versailles" and "Gone With the 
Wind." 

"For ihc fans. Takarazuka is like j 
drug." he says. ”I| helps them escape 
from reality. Men don't treaL women like 
that. ... This is how women want to be 
loved.” 

Ueda attributes Takarazuka’s popular¬ 
ity to the inequality of the sexes, 
women's dissatisfaction with Japanese 
men and the restrictions placed on 
women in Japanese society. “Japanese 
men just go to work, and come home late 
drunk. They never say. ’Let’s have din¬ 
ner. just the two of us.’ ... Japanese men 
are the worst,” he says. 

Ueda explains (hat many women love 
the shows because when they see other 
women on stage portraying men. they 
sav to themselves: "1 could do that!" And 


Nike factory in Indonesia 

Sweatshop or way out 

of poverty? 


By Keith B. Rich burg and 
Anne Swardson 

LA Times - Washington Post 
News Service 

THE YOUNG women are the 
daughters of rural farmers, vil¬ 
lage schoolteachers or shop 
clerks. Now they live together 
in the Indonesian factory town 
of Serang, a dozen to a dormi¬ 
tory room, sleeping on bunk 
beds. 

They spend most of their 
time in a nearby Taiwanese- 
owned factory, where they are 
paid $2.28 a day to cut the 
soles, sew the scams and run 
the machines that make the 
most popular—and controver¬ 
sial—athletic shoe in the 
world: Nike. And most of 
them say they like it. 

Factories such os the one in 
Serang, which employs J 8.000 
Indonesians, in recent months 
have come to symbolize the 
role of American companies in 
the developing world. A num¬ 
ber of critics, some funded by 
organized labor in the United 
States and others not. have 
spotlighted what they say are 
abuses of local pay and labor 
standards, and much press 
attention has followed. 

The critics have singled out 
Nike, with its long history of 
manufacturing in Asia, its 
SI40 shoes and its stable of 
Such athletic superstars as 
Michael Jordan on the payroll. 

Some in the United States 
teem Nike factories in Indone¬ 
sia “sweatshops,” cheap labor 
mills where American compa¬ 
nies con exploit underpaid 
workers to maximize profits 
back home. But Nike, and at 
least some of the overseas 
workers who make its shoes, 
say American investment in 
such countries as Indonesia 
has placed those countries on 
the road to prosperity. 

It is one of those yes-you- 
do. no-I-donT debates where 
(he truth is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain nor only in the United 
Stales but in Serang, a gritty 
industrial center 50 miles west 
of Indonesia’s capital. Jakarta. 
What is dear is that Indonesia 
is booming and poverty is fall¬ 
ing. relative to its impover¬ 
ished past, and much of the 
boom has come since Ameri¬ 
can and other companies 
began investing there a decade 
or so ago. Many of the 
120,000 Indonesian workers 
who produce Nike shoes, most 
of whom come from impover¬ 
ished rural backgrounds, say 
factories like Serang's provide 
a chance not only to earn but 
(o save money and to send the 
extra cash back to families. 

“Thanks to God, it’s enough 
money for me,” said one 


young woman, u teacher's 
daughter, who has been work¬ 
ing 7or three years. She is 23 
now. comes from central Java 
and helps care for her two sib¬ 
lings. She said she is able to 
save about three-quarters of 
her income, which she sends 
back to the family. 

“I came here one year ago 
from central Java." said a girl 
who at 17 was the youngest 
interviewed. "I’m making 
more money than my father 
makes.” She also said she 
saves about 75 percent of what 
she makes and sends the sav¬ 
ings back to her family on the 
farm, to help care for 5-and 
1U-year-old brothers. The 
women, who spoke to a 
reporter in the presence of fac- 


hands and the case is before 
Indonesia’s supreme court. 

Indonesia, lor a variety of 
reasons, has generated more 
controversy for Nike than have 
other foreign producers. Jeff 
Ballinger, essentially a one- 
man organization called Press 
for Change, has dogged Nike’s 
performance in Indonesia for 
eight years and probably is the 
leading critic of the shoe 
giant's overseas operations. 
He issues fat reports that say 
Nike-producing Asian facto¬ 
ries fail to pay the Indonesian 
minimum wage and improp¬ 
erly dismiss or harass workers, 
even slap them. 

"I’m not saying (American 
investment) won’t in the long 
run lead to better conditions 



Smiling in the face of poverty! 

tory managers, did not give 
their names. 

Ninety percent of the work¬ 
ers in Serang are women, most 
about 19 or 20 years old. At 
least 10.000 Jive at the factory 
compound, where they are 
given three meals each day in 
a huge hangar-like cafeteria. 
There is a television set inside, 
and a stage is set up outside 
for parlies and sing-alongs. 
There is a mosque, a chapel 
and a convenience store. 

But not all Lhe workers who 
make Nike shoes in Indonesia 
arc happy. An Indonesian 
woman named Sadi Sah who 
said she and 23 other workers i 
had been fired from a Nike- 
producing factory for asking to i 
be paid'the minimum wage i 
toured the United States this 
summer under the auspices of 
anti-Nikc groups, holding ! 

news conferences and leading 
demonstrations. Nike says she 
and others were fired after i 
they wenl on strike over wages : 
and damaged the factory sd i 
extensively that three days of 
production were losL The fac¬ 
tory then was owned by South i 
Koreans. Now il is in local 


for some workers, but why 
does the process have to be so 
brutal?" asked Ballinger, who 
formerly worked for the AFL- 
CIO in Indonesia and says his 
group now receives no union 
funding. “Why should pcuple 
making expensive shoes for 
Nike remain in poverty in 
Indonesia?” 

At the corporate headquar¬ 
ters of Nike Inc. in the Port¬ 
land. Ore., suburb of Beaver¬ 
ton. Chairman Philip H. 
Knight could not be more sure 
that Nike is a force for positive 
change in Asia. 

"Whether you like Nike or 
don’i like Nike, good corpora¬ 
tions arc the ones that lead 
these countries out of pov¬ 
erty," he said in an interview. 
"When we started in Japan, 
factory labor there was making 
S4 a day. which is basically 
what is being paid in Indonesia 
and being so strongly criti¬ 
cized today. Nobody today is 
saying. ‘The poor old Japa¬ 
nese.' We watched it happen 
all over again in Taiwan and 
Korea, and now it’s going on 
in Southeast Asia." 

Nike shoes and their fore¬ 


runners have been manufac¬ 
tured in Asia since the com¬ 
pany’s beginnings in 19fr4. 
Nike does not own these fac¬ 
tories; it works in partnership 
with local owners or with Tai¬ 
wanese or Korean owners. 

The young women at the 
Serang plant, owned by the 
Taiwanese firm Pou Chen, 
earn a base pay of 5,2(10 Indo¬ 
nesian rupiahs each day. 
which is the legal minimum 
wage. That comes to about 
$2.28 a day. In Indonesia, less 
than half of the working popu¬ 
lation earns the minimum 
wage, since about half of all 
adults here arc in farming, and 
the typical farmer would make 
only about 2.000 rupiahs each 
day. So receiving the mini¬ 
mum wage automatically puts 
these workers among higher- 
paid Indonesians. 

The dormitory rooms ul the 
Serang factory are small, bui 
also airy. No one is forced to 
live in them; most choose to 
do so to save money. The fac¬ 
tories arc relatively clean, the 
ceilings arc high, and open 
side windows in most of them 
provide ventilation. In areas 
where there is more dust or 
odors, surgical masks ore pro¬ 
vided. Many of the women 
prefer to work barefoot or in 
sandals, because that is the 
Indonesian custom in the trop¬ 
ically hot country—not 
because they are forced to go 
barefoot or have no shoes u» 
wear. Normal working hours 
arc 40 hours each week, seven 
hours Monday through Friday 
and a half-day on Saturday. 
Lunchtime is one hour. 

Nike officials say not only 
that the company has 
improved wurking conditions 
in Indonesia, as was done ear¬ 
lier in Japan and Taiwan, but 
that the country is on a road 
traveled hy Britain and the 
United States in the last 
century. 

Per capita income in Indo¬ 
nesia has more than tripled in 

the last 20 years. The decline 
in poverty has been one ot Ihe 
most dramatic in recent years: 
according to the World Bank, 
15 percent of the population 
lived at ihe lowest level of 
poverty early ibis decade, 
down from 29 percent 10 
years before. 

Critics are unimpressed. 
"It’s not possible to see how 
these workers feel just look¬ 
ing at the numbers," Ballinger 
said. "It’s a bigger picture 
than ‘Is the economy getting 
better?’ and 'Are rural people 
climbing out of poverty 7 ' " 
Swardson reported from Bea¬ 
verton. Orc ; . and Richburg 
from Serang. Indonesia. ■ 


^ a^hnln 1 ’' 1 teiiild ride a horse. 

h would fed so 
good power." 

9" f !* en ,odj >' Takar- 

, hu 1 nolhin S to get 

worked upflgu - Iom have never seen a 
show aitd curious. 

Ouko&mfc* of their 

study of m^gnjnn..- r ,s ms . and their 
desire to pleasfigp ian s , s palpable. Jun 
Shibukt. an otoag^u. Mui n j, wilh htfr 
lithe dancer s teggpan. expiu ms in the 

cadence of xpetfch her 

struggle to bchavragBA man. 

She says was the 

biggest chal!enge. : ?|&r’iru. 110 v. OU nd 
would come oul Nostppunij jj( ;c an 0 ]j 
man.” • 

Ueda says in the I9ftg^ 1950s. the 
women watched big 
such as Tyrone Powwwffipuik Cable 
to learn to walk, talk. Srt.JMfCVvn smoke. 

Shibuki is playing a gJffcu-r in j,i 
upcoming show and says s^has beer, 
watching'the 1987 movie’Tj^Jntouch- 
ables." starring Kevin Costndnjffld Sean 
Connery . r 

Shibuki has been with Takflrtagjp f«>r 
11 years and says behaving Uke^nun 
comes naturally. Many of the wopgauci 
the same way offstage. '' 

Mire H ana is the No. 2 otoko-yafai in 
the Flower Troupe, one of the 
fuur divisions ithe others are Mwb? 
Snow and Start She is starring 
adaptation nf the Broadway musical 
"How in Succeed m Business Without 
Really Trying." 

She says she studies men on trains and 
buses: “When I sec a man. somehow lbs 
leaves an impression—I walk with a 
wide stride, sit like a man. even ‘my 
thinking is like a nun. But we aren’t 
men. We are women being men. We 
have a sexiness that men don't have." 

Hana says the life of an otoko-yaku is 
lull oi privileges usually granted only to 
men. Fans cater to the stars’ every whim, 
cooking meals, doing their cleaning and 
sending gifts that range from box lunches 
to jewelry. 



Performing men’s role is becoming the new favorite for women in Japan 


Every day. thousands of fans make a 
pilgrimage to the town of Takarazuka to 
pay tribute to their favorite otoko-yaku. 
No one knows for sure how many fans 
there are. be: a Takarazuka spokesman 
••ays there arc more than 300 fan clubs. 
T'ltni •i.r-V.ai. the official fan club, lists 
"u.i-r, ;• -mbers 

• •: to a recent book by the 

1 Research Club, an atscm- 

r, Uev ol journalists and fans, the average 
l - ,; ' v rc" member spends S2.U00 io 

•: -ear to attend 20 performances 
an.j ry,. l .ii.arazuku-relaied videos, maa- 
-ler.dar« and other products. In 
from videos alone totaled 

i$15b n >n 

■ ,*Ttc:.c:. -.J 5 tor S35 io $75. The thej- 
rev^re not announced separ¬ 
ately Hi'ivi il...,*; r,f HanV.yu Corp.. but a 
TakMu/Li" r.i..cj>m;in says audiences 
" * •' fVI P crccni m the past 15 
yeaaxSnii u-. ihf troupe is in the 
red. racaueach performance employs 
ctoeh^ipoipk-. 

On oti&saturJjy. fans stood in the rain 
iaTakansfaka uutsidc the troupe's home 
theater. »o -areet the stars belorc a 


Vicko Games 


rehearsal of "How to Succeed." A deep 
respect for the stars governs the crowd's 
behavior. There jre no paparazzi: no fan 
reaches out to touch her favorite actress. 

During the intermission of the after¬ 
noon show. Tsuji Yoko. 40. «.iy> she 
plans to see the show 50 times during its 
six-week run. The wealthy homemaker 
says she comes to escape reality. 

Office worker Ishihara Siiizuo. 34. 
will see the show and attend a tea party, 
where she will pay $50 for cuke, icj :ind 
30 seconds to speak with her favorite 
star. "I wanted to be born a boy." she 
says. 

Ohashi. the office worker who took 
the train, says when she watches luxe 
scenes between men and women in 
movies, she doesn't feel anything much. 
Bui Takarazuka drives her wild. "Seeing 
the love scenes. I gel embarrassed." says 
Ohashi. "But it's so romantic " 

Until things in Japan really change, 
says Ueda. Takarazuka has a comer on 
the dream market: "If ihc number of fans 
drop, we will know women are happier, 
their home lives arc getting belter ' ■ 


In decathllte, the skill 
is all in the thumb 


By Aaron Curtiss 

LA Ti/nes-Washington Post 
News Sen’ice 

WITH ATLANTA’S Olympic flame 
now but a fond glow in our memories, 
those aching for a taste of the games 
need reach only as far 
as their Sega Saturn ng| 

becaihlcte from 
Sega Sports gets a ft 
gold for bringing the 
technical feel of the 
Olympics’ most 

hut gets disquali- 

tied when it comes 

to capturing the 

action of the 10-cvcni 

competition. . 

With dazzling graphics and I vi. ' 
some awesome character 
motion. Dec athlete is one of (he Ltj 

besi-looking sports games ygf 

around lor console machines. 

Changing camera angles and a 
precise attention to detail definitely 
m3kc it one of the best tract and field 
games. But that's not saying all that 


much. • 

My main beef with Deplete is the 
same one I have with all ifc e track and 
field games in which repefcirc- ..tress 
injury is all but guarameedAThc only 
way to excel at these games 2* u, bang 
the C button over and over and over— for 
almost four minutes in the case of the 
1.500-meter dash. 

1 end up with a wrist and 
,■—. forearm that hurt*-like 

I crazy, and all Lcci 

gplesl^ for m y (rouble is a 
/ jSsilftSg goofy animation of 
some polygonal 
ssaagtgfee - palooka either 
punching the air in 
victory or holding 

r k his head in defeat. 

Arid although I 
hate to sound like a grumpy old 
man. vvhat's the point of making 
some animated character run 
^ v around a track on your TV 

. 1 ^ screen when you could be 
— out Joing the same thing? 

It's not like most other 
sports games in which players get to 
swap star players or plot strategies. 

Victory here comes not to the cunning 
of mind, but to the spry of thumb. I give 
Dccaihictc—jnd the rest of the aames in 


its genre—a thumbs daw n. 

Imagine a game that stars a cute inar- 
supial and his elephant chum. Keep ima¬ 
gining that the key to success is coopera¬ 
tion and friendliness and that the various 
levels are populated by ;t host ol cutesy 
foils. 

Sounds awful. I know. Where are the 
big guns? The menacing sneers? The fin¬ 
ishing moves? 

That's whai I asked when 1 popped 
Marsupilami into my Sega Genesis and 
watched a world too cute for its own 
good unfold on my screen. Then 1 got 
mucker punched and ended up playing the 
game for the better part ol a w eekend. 

As dorky as it sounds. Marsupilami is 
• a heck of a lut of fun. The goal is to help 
vour pachyderm pal Bondli escape from 
the eiieus. Thai's easier said than done, 
though, because Bonelli can't Jo much 
on his own and he's always on your tail. 

Marsupilami*s mosl effective tool and 
weapon i‘- his overly long tail, which can 
transform min stairs, a muu.se. a shield or 
a parachute. Trust me. it's pretty cool. 

Although it looks like a kid’s title. 
Marsupilami offers :r challenge tn 
players who like side-scrullers where 
higher reasonine is .is critical .is brain 
stem reflexes E 


Arnie goes to London 


• The world famous Holy wood superstar Arnold 
Schwarzeneger or Arnie as dubbed by his fans is 
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Ammonites express 
displeasure with . : 
fountain 

• Many -Ammanites are unhJFPP* 
with the Greater Amman MbnidP^*' 
iy‘s decision to put up a water f° un " 
tain at the First Circle ipTahal 
man. The fountain, which wa* m ° ve ^ 
from a previous position near the 
Third Circle, has "raised questions 
about the municiplity!s“rieht to "beau¬ 
tify’' Amman withoitf first consulting 
its inhabitants. Those whP object to 
the fountain project acrec t * iat ^ 15 
ugly and an “insuJf’fto flic pcopi e w ^° 
live in that neighborhoed- 



Ammar Kliammash 

Witnessing turn of the 




(Photo by Fuad Jboor) 




By Munther Hamdan 

Star Staff Writer 

I n his photograph} exhi¬ 
bition at Darai al Funun. 
Ammar Khammash 
portrays the timetessness 
of old villages which bade fare¬ 
well to a bygone age to witness 
the advent "of another. They 
"freeze time and set off an archi¬ 
tectural structure decided by 
people under the influence of 
natural elements." Khammash 
said. 

Khammash’s choice of the 
villages stems from his belief 
that human development is an 


accumulative process. He told 
The Star that modem architec¬ 
ture must be built on the archi¬ 
tectural elements ot the past. He 
tried to document the architec¬ 
ture that had identical features 
for the last 10.000 years. "When 
I started taking these photos in 
19S5. I was seeking to portray 
the diversity of villages along 
the land that split Jordan s 
desen from the valley. Those 
areas were like a wall over 
which several villages spread." _ 
The “architectural decision." 
as Khammash sees it- must be 
based on natural elements. 
Nature is seen as "the largest 



i I $ 


The interior of a house at Humoud village showing a storage tedum 


box which contains smaller 
ones namely, the landscape, 
counyard, house, the interior of 
the house and even clothes." All 
these layers made the architec¬ 
tural style an integral process in : 
which each aspect has a specific?: 
contribution. "The final patten? 
results in culture of which archi- 
teccure is a main part.” /v 
Having studied ethho- 
archaeology la combined#'ot 
anthropology and archaeBtogy * 
at Yarmouk University; and in 
the US. Khammash footees »;n 
the impact of nature onipfeopic' s 
choice of their houses&Drawing 
on the relationsh#between 
landscape anfl^nan con- 

-r veys muciviff the archi- 

S tectural :jjwe ot the 
I houses, ijifid nflt tty. 10 
I detect :tfie similarities 
between^ ullages but 
I i looker' for as much 
I Yariot^j&s I could. Vil- 
I lages-mhe south and the 
I nortgjfthich are situated 

^ 1 iirdffie same climatic 
I awpsphere and are of 
I tjipsame altitude had 
I identical architectural 
I Iptures." 

[fir Asked if religious 
jjft iclicfs affect people's 
^^architectural choice. 

- St Khammash said that it is 
-W proved that religion has 
jf nothing to do with that. 

In a village near Karak 
a y. called Humoud. which 

g"! is strictly Christian, 


there was no influence of relig¬ 
ion a> such. "It is the landscape 
afr what material it offers that 
govern the choice of people in 
s"their houses. 

" Khammash provides a 
• detailed picture of how the inter¬ 
iors of the houses are like. 'In 
ullages like Tebnah. Samad and 
Soumia. the interior design 
reflects the simplicity of farmers 
who decorate their houses with 
natural materials. 

This is a depiction of the inti¬ 
mate relation between the dwell¬ 
ers and their houses and how 
nature could be viewed as the 
designer. “It is a kind of a dia¬ 
logue between the people and 
their shelters which provide pro¬ 
tection,” Khammash said. Al! 
these elements form one struc¬ 
ture and houses are seen as 
"musical instruments that can 
by no means play by 
themselves.” 

According to Khammash. in 
the Humoud village, the wheat 
production and the storage tech¬ 
niques contributed to the forma¬ 
tion of the interior design of the 
house. Wheat, which is consid¬ 
ered by the peasant as a staple 
foodstuff, has an integral place 
inside the house. The stored 
wheat became later on a part of 
the house decoration and its 
overall structure. “Nowadays 
people uses technology to deco¬ 
rate their houses. In the past 
nature had the upper hand,” he 



Samad village 
said. 

Asked if such houses can be 
preserved by turning them into 
museums. Khammash said that 
museums are dead places and 
considered as "cemeteries of the 
past." 

But photography is a good 
way of documenting heritage. 
"The future generations will 
have the opportunity to view 
their ancestors production with 
regard to their architectural 
techniques. We can make what 
can be called a “genetic bank of 
the past” that chronicles all the 
previously mentioned elements 


that altogether produced such 
houses.” 

What makes the exhibition 
more than a documentation of 
the past is the touch of the artist 
when taking such photos. It was 
just like building these houses 
again by choosing the right time 
arid angle of shooting. This is in 
addition to the architect's expe¬ 
rience in the different ways of 
building that made him concen¬ 
trate on certain details which 
the ordinary viewer can not 
guess its significance. 

The exhibition lasts till 10 
October within the Summer ‘96 
activities at the Darat. ■ 


Pianist appealfto the multitude 


By Christian Doumit 

Special to The Star 

I t is the conviction of this 
writer that piano recitals 
dedicated to a single com¬ 
poser are taxing on both per¬ 
former and "listener even 
though the latter may not admit 
it or perhaps is not aware of it. 
^ well selected mixed program 
as was presented Iasi Sunday 
evening by Zeina Asfour—is 
far more attractive and chal¬ 
lenging as it forces all parties 
to change wavelengths, as it 
were, of transmitter and 
receiver thus renewing 
acienii-’tn. 

A Debussy evening starts 
with enchantment and ends 
with enervation: the pastel 
shades grow too evanescent. 
Schuman delights for quite 
sometime but his rhythmic pat¬ 
terns can become trying in 
their rigidity. And what of 
Chopin, the very poet ot the 
piano, who is altogether free 


from the orchestral 
ties- that are frequentl y : 
the other romantics and^F 
whose music virtuosity!* a^Sj, 
neither evasive cw' 
ance nor exhibiii«yp u tagfe 
Ivrical expression H 

man who lived . BSL 
life in the twmwjfj l_ lf§g 
eiv. outwardly .. J. |B| 
good fortune Wg® reality |||^ 

like many of W%r, 

poraries, a virtuo*" of suf - 

fering.ChoPgHHhe K 

confebionsji^ 1 it the RP: 

Nocturnes ®? lhe dre ^ s j§^ 
of his sofiW* he cele- K| 
brated his- highest trt- MM 

umphs * ,h K c s P ar i 1,n§ K 
Etudes and 0,her works in ■v 
which Ihe national Slavic HK 
element' came strongly to gjgf^: 
^ fore—whence it 
passed into the mainstream of 
jjuojpcan music. The Polish 
blood throbs with particular 
vigor in his warlike Polonaises 
but always warm and gentle 
■fiean. (Audiences may be of a 




-•i ’ 


different mind but there were 
times when I had had enough 
of Chopin in one sitting;. 

Asfour gave a private piano 
recital at t he ne wly-refurbished 
Amman Bookshop last Sunday 


Culture promoted at Amman bookshop 


BOOKSHOPS ** ££££££ 
scene of any cou . • J g{ e ]j ec ^ ua j horizons 
people uncov * r !1 tfe world, 
and k “ ow ^ or 5^^ing in the past few 
Jordan has into -‘the capital of 

years 10 e^ n notice the growing 

Arab cultu ' jjgjagj-, in Amman destined 

Srholh°the and the average 

person. ^ bookshops which provide 

variety books are still few. The 
a . Rnokrf*°P in Jabal Amman is one 

'Vrol^rare bookshops in the kingdom where 
° ft w ms from all walks of life can find a 
reaae of hooks range from 

d lrfosopby and religion to literature and 
Klitics-W 5 »s in addition to a special cor- 
er for children books. Arabic. English and 


translated books are available. 

To create a unique atmosphere, the 
Amman Bookshop introduced a small coffee 
section. People are invited to review the lat¬ 
est hooks on the shelves, drink coffee and 
then obtain books at reasonable costs. The 
new atmosphere makes the shop more than 
a place to buy books. People get together to 
talk about different cultural concerns. The 
bookshop held a musical recital by the pia¬ 
nist Zeina Asfour last Sunday. It was 
at tend ed by a number of publishers, book¬ 
shop owners and people interested in 
culture. 

Mr Usama Shi’shaa, the director or the 

Amman bookshop said that people will 
have the opportunity “to come and review 
the latest books and know what is going on 
in the world.” ■ 


*?.’**•; 


devoted to Bach. Beethoven. 
Chopin. Pie me. and Ravel. 
Her Program was well selected 
and diversified enough to 
include Bach’s preludes and 
Fugues in C Minor and C 
Sharp major. Beethoven's 
Sonata "The Tempest". Op 
31#. Chopin's Etude # 4- and 
Ravel's Jeux d'Eau. 

The ranee of expression this 
young pianist possesses—from 
the most delicate impressionis¬ 
tic water colors of Ravel to 
Bach's great variations built on 
contrasting effects to Beetho¬ 
ven’s raging explosion of 
power is extraordinary. And 
just as Beethoven felt the need 
to communicate his ideas to the 
masses and make music a fac¬ 
tor in the cultural life of 
humanity, there was something 
in Asfour's performance and 
the ambiance of Amman Book¬ 
shop that transcended the small 
circle of privileged few attend¬ 
ing the recital and wanted to 
appeal to the.multirade. ■ 


US jazz 

ambassadors 
perform in 
Amman 


By Rick Marsball 

TWO OF the most accomplished young jazz musicians in the 
United Stales—James Linahon and Thomas Hynes—are bring¬ 
ing their music and enthusiasm to Amman as part of the US Infor¬ 
mation Agency's Jazz Ambassadors program. 

The two musicians arrived in Jordan 8 September to begin a se¬ 
ries of performances, workshops and jazz sessions with local mu¬ 
sicians on a six-week tour that will take them to Amman. Damas¬ 
cus. Cairo and oLher stops in East Africa. Tlte two performed 
yesterday at Darat Al Funun within the Summer - 96 activities. 

Linahon is a trumpet and flugelhom player and a composer of 
considerable reputation. He has played with such greats as Frank 
Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, Tony Bennett and Sarah Vaughn and 
recorded several CDs on his own. In addition, he is the director of 
jazz studies at Fullerton College in California and works closely 
with several television and film companies in the Los Angeles 
area producing sound tracks. His work as a performer and produc¬ 
er has earned him numerous Grammy and Downbeat awards. 

Hynes, who teaches with Linahon al Fullerton, is a guitarist 
who is equally at home performing live or in the recording studio. 
He has recorded numerous tele vision, radio and film programs in¬ 
cluding work for Disney and 20th Century Fox. He has played 
with some of the best up-and-coming jazz artists in the country 
and recorded his own contemporary jazz CD. "The Sun Shop," 
which features his own compositions. 

Linahon and Hynes focus on the great masters of American 
jazz—Louis Armstrong. Duke Ellington, Charlie Parker. Rog¬ 
ers and Hart. George Gershwin. Thelonious Monk, and Miles 
Davis. But to do such music justice, the two draw upon the many 
streams which have influenced jazz over the past century— blues, 
swing, big band, bebop. 

“Jazz is a universal language.” Linahon says. Tm really look¬ 
ing forward to meeting people and sharing a lot of good music to¬ 
gether.” 

"Jazz musicians draw on many cultures." Hynes adds. “We're 
very curious and open to sounds from other cultures. I am very in¬ 
terested in the textures of Arab music. There arc ideas there which 
we can incorporate into our work." The two are equally pleased to 
be able to represent the United States as part of the Jazz Ambassa¬ 
dors program. 


Gifted student with a ‘Horrible Dream’ 


EDITOR' 8 NOTE: Gifted stu¬ 
dents in Jordan should be 
encouraged at all levels. The 
Star devotes Lhis space for a 
short story written by Lamis 
Omoiish. a 16 year-old tenth- 
grader from Mafraq. She won 
the first prize of the Mafraq 
Education Directorate for her 
short story' tilled Horrible 
Dream 

Once upon j time there was a 
little girl called Haded. Haded 
was an active lovely girl, but 
she used to lie a lot about every¬ 
thing. Some of her friends loved 
her and tried to believe what she 
said sometimes. Some other 
limes her friends tried to advise 
her; they told her that she 
shouldn't make any lies because 
lhis is not good for her. 


One day. rain was falling 
from the sky in buckets but 
Haded wanted to play out in 
the park with her friends. After 
two hours. Haded came back. 
She caught a cold because she 
didn't listen to her moLhcr. 

Haded had a stay in bed her 
a few days. Her mother 
brought her a glass of lemon. 
Haded drank the lemon and 
went to sleep. 

Suddenly, she found herself 
with her friends and the teacher 
in the school bus. She remem¬ 
bered that the teacher said they 
would go on a journey" to a 
cave to discover it. 

They reached the cave and 
began'to get off the bus. The 
teacher led the students to the 
cave and she began to talk 
about caves. 


Haded and her 
friends entered the 
cave with the 

teacher. The teacher 
told them to be 
careful and to walk 
slowly. 

Haded was very 
bored and she went 
away from the 

group. Then she 

found a hole, at the 
end of the cave. She 0mousIl 
looked through the 
hole and she saw a 
beautiful big garden. It was full 
of colorful flowers and trees 
that had plenty of fruit. Haded 
was very hungry so she ate 
from those fruits. After that she 
beean to walk between the 
trees and picked many flowers. 

Haded kept on walking and 


running until she 
felt tired. So. she 
sat down to take a 
rest. Suddenly 
she heard a loud 
noise of drums. 
She stood and 
was horrified 
because she saw 
some strange 
black people. 
They saw her and 
tried to capture 
her. Then they 
look her to their 

leader. 

Haded was surprised of the 
leader's beauty and her won¬ 
derful dress. Luckily, the leader 
was very kind and she liked 
children. Hadeel was afraid but 
the leader smiled at her and 
said "Hello Hadeel. I will not 


hurt you don't be afraid of me. 

1 like truthful children like you. 
and so I'm going to give you a 
beautiful dress like mine." 

Hadeel was very happy with 
the dress. She looked at herself 
in the mirror and smiled 
because she saw herself like □ 
princess. After that. Hadeel 
thanked the kind leader and 

went back to the group. 

The students asked Hadeel. 
"where did you go? And where 
did you get this wonderful 
dress from?" Hadeel said "My 
uncle brouchi it from France." 

Suddenly Hadeel was crying 
because the dress was becom¬ 
ing smaller and smaller on her. 
The dress was pressing on her 
body very hard. Then Hadeel 
told the truth and the dress get 
back to its size. 



Then Hadeel woke up and 
began to cry “Mum. Mum. 
Mum!...." Her mother came 
very quickly. Hadeel told her 
mother everything about the 
dream and the story of that 
magic dress. Her mother smiled 
and~ asked her "What can you 
learn from this dream. 
Haded?' 

Hadeel answered the ques¬ 
tion and promised her mother 
to be a good girl and said. "1 
will not lie anymore, i promise 
you Mum!" 

Hadeel's> mother told her that 
she bought her a beautiful dress 
because of her birthday. Hadeel 
saw the dress, and she was sur¬ 
prised because it looked exactly 
(he same as the magic dress in 
her. dream. Then Hadeel went 
out from the room quickly and 
shouted; "l don't want this 
dress. I don't need it..." Her 
mother laughed at her and Fol¬ 
lowed her to the garden. ■ 

The END 


THE FAR SIDE 
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Crossing the village, Mowaka is overpowered by army 
ants. (Later, bystanders were all quoted as saying they 
were horrified, but “didn’t want to get involved.") 



‘It’s ‘Them,’ gentlemen.' 



“Won’t talk, huh? ... Frankie! Hand me that scaler. 


Exhibitions 

■ Summer ‘96. at Darat al 
Funun. continues till 10 
October. 

■ Tapis Volant, at The 
French Cultural Centre, 
continues from 8 rill 24 
September. 

■ Wrought Iron Exhibition. 
by Salim Bandak ai Kan 
Zaman. ends Loday, 

Films 

■ Moliere. at The French 
Cultural Centre, 17 Sep¬ 
tember, at 6:00 pm. 

■ Farid Belkahieh. at Darat 


al Funun. 12 September, at 

6:00 pm. 

■ Danger Mouse, at The 
British Council. 17 Sep¬ 
tember, at 5:00 pm. 

■ How Green Was My 
ley. at The British Council, 
18 September, at 7:00 pm. 

Lectures 

■ Qasr Amra (Amra poi' 
ace), by princess Wijdan Ali 
at Darat al Funun, 15 Sep* 
tember at 7:00 pm. 
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Books get flat tire on the information superhighway 

Pulp fiction travels best 

For centuries books have been the main vehicle for carrying 
ideas and information across borders, both cultural and geo¬ 
graphic. Today, trade and information flow more freely than 
ever, but the same is not true of books. Cultural chauvinism, 
high prices and changing tastes among the young conspire 
against foreign writers and their ideas 


REPORTING 


FROM 


By Gabriel Pasquini 

F oreign authors, go home: Ar¬ 
gentineans don’t read your books. 
If you are not Gabriel Garcia 
Mdrquez, Angeles Mas- 
tretta, Isabel Allende or 
Laura Esquivel, Forget 
it. There’s not enough space 
for you on the bookshelf. 

Noticia de un seenestro (A Report of 
a Kidnapping), Garcia Mdrquez's new 
book, heads the fiction column in the 
latest list of best sellers. Works about 
Larin American habits and contradic¬ 
tions and the dialogues between two of 
Argentina’s finest writers, Jorge Luis 
Borges and Ernesto Saba to, are among 
the top non-fiction best sellers. 

This preference for Larin American 
and local literature, added to an eco¬ 
nomic depression and the presence of 
a younger generation that does not read 
at all, conspires against foreign writers, 
despite cultural globalization. The few 
foreigners who do succeed appeal ei¬ 
ther to an intellectual elite or, like James 
Redfield, to the lowest end of the mar¬ 
ket. 

Loving Latin America 

*If there was any literature boom in 
the past few years, it was the boom of 
Larin American authors,’' said Claudio 
Zeiger, a book critic and literary jour¬ 
nalist. 

Laura Esquivel’s Like Water for 
Chocolate and the movie based on it 


knew interest in Israel 

Arab themes 
dominate 
Jordanian 
elites book 
selections 


By Mar-wan Asmar 

T he concept of a reading public 
is hard to define. In Jordan there 
are readers, but there is no reading 
public—a concept that dominates 
the national character and psy¬ 
chology of other nations like Japan 
for example. 

Intellectuals and authors in Jordan 
believe that people are more concerned 
with bread and butter issues than with 
the luxury of buying a book. “Books 
are too expensive to buy 
when one considers that 
the level of income is 

_very low,” says Abdullah 

" Hamdan, chief editor of 

Amman, the monthly cultural maga¬ 
zine. 

Despite this there exists a strata of 
avid readers, the intellectual elite. Al¬ 
though small by comparison to other 
countries, these people have vigorous 
reading habits, reading any tiring and 
everything that they can lay their 
hands on. 

Jordan's so-called reading elite are a 
disciplined loL By and large, their book 
collections focus on politics and fiction 
and have a distinctly Arab flavor. Even 
when they do delve into the works of 
foreign writers, they are usually in pur¬ 
suit of some insight in the Middle East. 
The long-running Arab-Israeli con- 
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triggered the phenomenon. The 
Chilean Isabel Allende and the Mexi¬ 
can Angeles Mastretta are the biggest 
beneficiaries of the trend. In addition 
to these two, the works of 
Pablo Neruda, Mario Vargas 
Llosa. Julio Coruizar. Mario 
Benedetri Juan Carlos Onet- 
ri, Jorge Amado, Osvaldo 
Soriano and Ernesto SSbato are con¬ 
stantly asked for in bookstores and 
kiosks. 

“There is place for any Latin Amer¬ 
ican book, especially contemporary au¬ 
thors and Argentineans,” Pedro Pas- 
cual and Carlos Dorado, editors with 


Planeta, told the newspaper Pagina 12. 

The classics deserve a special chap¬ 
ter: Garcia M&rqucz's book about 
Colombian kidnappers and drug-traf¬ 
fickers sold 140,000 copies in two 
mom) is. He's one of very few writers— 
Latin American or otherwise—who 
could make such a big impact on the 
tiny, slow-moving Argentinean book 
market. As a senior editor at Editorial 
Planeta. the biggest publislung house 
in the country, put it, “a 10,000 copy 
sale is a great success.” 

The other main conspirator against 
foreign literature is the economic re¬ 
cession. After the Mexican peso crisis 


of 19a4, ^°olc sales 
went down 30 percent. 
In 1995 the* Was an 

S.6 percent SI hi t | lc 

printing ofbooks, com¬ 
pared to the previous 
year. Five publishing 
companies—out of the 

total 4,269 registered 
with the CSraara deHU- 
bro (Chamber of "the 
Book)—share 75 per- 
cent of die sales. . : : 

During the last Book 
Fair in Buenos Aires, an 
annual 20-day event 
where one million peo¬ 
ple gathered last April, 
the only books that sold 
well were those that did¬ 
n’t cost much. Almost 
no one spent more than 
US$30 on a single book. 
But it’s not onlv the 



Waiting for Elvis: young readers in many countries are reading less and favoring local authors 


lack of money; it is also what people 
care about, and for the younger gener¬ 
ation that does not include books. A 
special marketing survey done by Plan¬ 
eta showed that young people don’t 
read at all. The typical reader is over 30 
years of age. 

One book a year 

“■Young people don’t buy books and 
don't have a reading habit,” was one of 
the research’s conclusions. Children 
under 14 years of age read, if any thing. 


terror stories, the study showed. 

From the average two books a year 
that an Argentine High School student 
(from 12 to 17 years of age) read in the 
l£*70s. the statistic went down to 0.7 
books a year in 1995.accordingtoare- 
search done by the National Ministry 
of Education, the Education Depart¬ 
ment of Buenos Aires City and a pub¬ 
lisher association. In the US, the aver¬ 
age is 10A. in Spain 6.5, and in Peru. 
3. Almost 70 percent of all high school 
students cannot interpret a news story 


American writers are revered—if they write thrillers 


Filipino readers want to escape 


By Jose Dalisay Jr. 

|NGLisn 198: Power and Privilege 
in Sidney Sheldon 
English 44: A Sun<ry Course in 
the American Techno-Thriller— 
Clancy , Crichton and imitators 
Comparative Literature 156: 
The Bodice Ripper as a Cross-Cultural 
Phenomenon 

These subjects aren’t taught—at 
least, not yet—in Filipino universities, 


but if they were, many Filipinos would 
ace the course, given their current read¬ 
ing preferences. 

Filipinos love and treasure foreign 
audiors more than their own. If and 
when they read at all, however, die au¬ 
thors aren’t likely to be Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, A. S. Byatt, or Kenzaburo 
Oe. 

In part, the problem lies in die fact 
dial fewer and fewer Filipinos seem to 


be reading books (excepting popular 
romance novels, which are enjoying a 
boomlet of sorts). The local publishing 
industry’ is getting livelier each year- 
hundreds of small new tides come out 
in die annual September Book Fair— 
but the general readership for books re¬ 
mains pitifully small in this country’ of 
more than 65 million. Typically, a new’ 
local novel in English will have an ini¬ 
tial print run ofl.OOO copies. If the au- 
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The Asian writer abroad: Amy Tan Intrigues the Filipino elite, but the country's reading public prefers lam Clancy 


thor is luck)’, it could sell out in a year. 
Ifhe or she is even luckier, diere will be 
another print run. ■ \ 

But it’s not as ifFili^nos don’t want 
to read. They pride themselves on an 
adult literacy rate approaching 95 per¬ 
cent, and most Filipinos can speak and 
write English, the problematic legacy’ 
of 50 years of .American colonial rule. 
Manila alone has about two dozen met¬ 
ropolitan dailies, roost of them in Eng¬ 
lish. But newspapers are one thing, and 
books another: books in the Philip¬ 
pines are terribly expensive, and cheap¬ 
er forms of entertainment such as 
movies and videos are widely available. 
An imported best-selling paperback 
costs about US$7; but you can see a 
movie, or rent a video, for no more than 
a dollar—a significant difference in a ^ 
country where the average daily 
income stands at around $6.30. 

Not surprisingly, the books 
that do sell well among Filipinos 
are the cheap local romances. 

Written largely in the national lan¬ 
guage. these pulp editions cost litde 
more than $1 a copy. A brisk resale 
trade has emerged in these books, 
which are stacked in boxes and hawked 
by vendors along Manila’s sidewalks 
just outside the metropolitan universi¬ 
ties. 

Still, if a work of fiction gets sold in 
one of die few national bookstore 
chains such as NBS or Goodwill, ir wall 
most likely be an American best seller 
by such popular worthies as Sidney 
Sheldon, Stephen King, Tom Clancy, 
Danielle Steel and Erich Segal. 

An informal survey of about 60 un¬ 
dergraduate students at the Universi¬ 
ty of the Philippines—the country’s 
premier state university— starkly 
bears out these preferences. With en¬ 
thusiasm bordering on fanaticism, 
most students voted for Sheldon and 
King as their top two choices, em¬ 
ploying such back-cover hosannas as 
“unputdownable” to describe the 
works of their writing heroes. Giving 
what could be the strongest reason lor 
the appeal of these authors, a student 
said that he liked Sheldon because, 
“you could almost feel as if you were 
really there—from the secluded con¬ 
vents of Spain to die high-dass soci¬ 
ety of Boston.” In other words, hurry 
for books which sell escapism which 
sells more books. 

In the second rank came such other 
book-club familiars as Anne Rice, John 
Grisham,Judith McNaughL Michael 
Crichton and Robert Ludlum. Here 
and there, the more adventurous 
veered off in the direction of Margaret 


and more than 50 percent don't know 
how to use the punctuation signals. 

As a sign of the times, bookstores aiv 
not die place where most books are be¬ 
ing sold in Argentina. Supermarkets, 
kiosks and reader associations are be¬ 
coming the main retail outlets. Ac¬ 
cording to the same study by Planeta. 
those spots are responsible for 50 per¬ 
cent of the total sales. Last year. 
120,000 books were sold in supermar¬ 
kets alone. 

► PULP FICTION PAGE 


Atwood, Ben Okri, Isabel Allende. and 
Amy Tan. And then, of course, there's 
Garcia Marquez, whose work exercis¬ 
es a potent charm upon many Filipinos 
who stumble upon his work, and see i n 
his Macondo die keys to the many 
strangenesses of contemporary Fil¬ 
ipino society. (But the search for pro¬ 
fundity can take its toll. One student 
boldly declared that he admired 
“Friedrich Nietzsche for his book. The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being.*’) 
Even among Filipino authors 
themselves, Garcia Marquez was a rel¬ 
atively late discovery. A stout tradition 
of writing in English is approaching 
its hundredth year, and has largely- 
been influenced by die Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can canon. James Joyce, William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway con¬ 
tinue to be taught and admired in the 
universities, aldiough Maya Angelou. 
Sandra Cisneros and even A. M. 
Homes have crept into the sy r llabus 
here and there. 

A new generation of Filipino writ¬ 
ers—more cadiolic in its tastes and 
more political in its commitments—lias 
dropped John Updike &: Co. 
for the likes of Pablo Neruda, 
Toni Morrison, Italo Calvino, 
David Leaviu, and Jayne Anne 
Phillips. Traveling authors and 
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academics return widi copies of their 
newest prize finds, continuously re¬ 
freshing this list, and some Manila 
bookshops now take orders, at a hefty 
premium, for forwarding to dieir for¬ 
eign suppliers. 

What’ssurprising is that, despite all 
the talk about ■’■postcoloniality” in die 
lecture halls, many if not most Filipino 
writers remain staunchly Western and 
First World-oriented, with few cultur¬ 
al or personal connections to die liter¬ 
ature and writing communities of 
Soudieast Asia,let alone .Africa or Latin 
America. 

In this sense, the “discovery” of 
Garcia Mdrquez by focal authors in die 
3970s was liberating— ut least until it 
spawned a slew of “magic-realist” 
soundalikes. 

Foreign literary fashions still bear 
great influence on the Filipino reading 
and writing scene. But sometimes it all 
comes down to what’s available in the 
bookstores. The recent importation 
and the widespread distribution of 
works by such relatively new authors as 
Kazuo Ishiguro, Timothy Mo. Amv 
Tan, and Jessica Hagedom is bound to 
provoke fresh interest among literary 
academics in the Asian writer abroad. 

It’s a safe bet, however, that their stu¬ 
dents will be thumbing breadilcssly 
through Sidney Sheldon's latest con¬ 
fection in the meanwhile, exam or no 
exam.® 


Jose Dalisay Jr. is a playwright 

WHO TEACHES ENGLISH AND CREATIVE 
WRITING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
Philippines. 
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Cultural arrogance and hard cash shape options for American reading public 

Foreign writers get lost in translation 
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By Sadi Ranson 

F OR years. .American literature has 
been translated worldwide, partic¬ 
ularly in Europe. But the favor is 
not returned. A combination of 
cultural indifference and commer¬ 
cial imperatives effectively keeps 
many foreign writers out of the US 
market. 

The total number of translations 
published ill die United States each 
year is estimated at 1.S00. This figure 
includes translations 
from all countries and 
includes business and 
school texts as well as 
literature. By contrast. 
Germany publishes 3,900 translations 
from the English language alone. In 
France, the total number of translations 
is estimated to be over 7,000. 

In the US, publishing translations 
has become a ministry of sorts, and one 
chat is relegated to die smaller publish¬ 
ing houses. The larger publishers are 
reluctant to take on the burden of seek¬ 
ing foreign work, publishing it. and 
then promoting and selling it to the 
American public. 

By and large, the majority of books 
that are translated in die US 
are translated from French to 
English. France is perhaps 
the most committed, and 
certainly most organized, 
country when it comes to 
seeing that French culture is 
represented abroad. In New 
York, the Bureau de Livres 
Fran^ais (The French Book 
Office) represents approxi¬ 
mately 25 publishers. The 
organization, which serves 
as a US representative for 
French work, publishes its 
own catalogue (in English) 
which is distributed to US 
publishers. It's much easier 
to secure the rights to pub¬ 
lish a book this way than having to hunt 
down an author in a more remote coun- 
try. 

The French also have on their side 
the fact that French is a language diat 
many editors speak, read or. at the very- 
least, have readers who can read the 
text for them and give diem an opinion. 

Conversely, a work from China faces 
many problems. The publisher has to 
determine who to call in China (there 
is a Chinese Writer’s Guild, but there 


are die obvious difficulties widi lan¬ 
guage and finding somebody with the 
audioriry to negotiate), and then find a 
good translator. More obscure lan¬ 
guages—particularly one diat is un¬ 
common in the US—also costs more to 
have translated 
and, furthermore, 
is harder to trans¬ 
late well. Widi die 
romance lan¬ 
guages, there are 
more translators 
to choose from. 

Also, while the 
countries are cul- 
turaliv different 
from our own, 
they are not quite 
as different as per¬ 
haps the Arab nations, who are proba- 
blv the most underrepresented coun¬ 
tries in terms of translation. 

One company that has committed 
itself to bringing foreign works to US 
readers is Boston-based David R. Go- 
dine Publisher, a small independent- 


In the Doited States, 
publishing translations has 
become a ministry of sorts, 
and one that is relegated te 
the smaller publishing 
houses 


lias just blended into American litera¬ 
ture. So all we have really is Mexico and 
diere aren’t diat many Mexican "Titers 
who have made it here. Whereashi Eu¬ 
rope you are surrounded all the time: 
countries have several other countries 
TtT’.Tr bordering them. 
And 1 be¬ 

cause of European 

•history that has 
been much more of 
an interpenetration 
«.ifcultures. A place 
like Paris for exam¬ 
ple—or Berlin or 
Saint Petersburg— 
were major cultural 
centers for many 
years and they re¬ 
ceived an influx of 
people from many other cultures and 
were .influenced by them. There is 
raoiepf a tradition of accepting and be¬ 
ing interested in what other cultures are 
up to.” 

ti-Tlie contrast is obvious in most Eu¬ 
ropean bookstores. There are various 


nes 


works. Baptized Verba Munch—words?' 


press. In 1993. Godine launched a se- ..sections for foreign literature—one for 
devoted entirely to translated English language, one for Spanish, and 

so on. In the US, translations are sim¬ 
ply lumped in with other 
books. If ir is a work of 
fiction, printed in paper¬ 
back for the first time, the 
odds of the book getting 
any review attention are 
slim (unless it is a well 
known author). A reader 
looking for such a book 
can only come across it 
by chance, browsing 
through the stacks at the 
local bookstore. The 
books are placed spine— 
not cover—out. 

Indeed, cultural arro- 
| gance remains en- 
I trenched in this country, 
s “‘A lot of people do con¬ 
sider that American culture is the pre¬ 
eminent culture. A lot of people really 
are convinced that tins is the culture that 
matters. And in a way. that attitude has 
been reinforced by the spread of Amer¬ 
ican culture throughout the world,” 
notes Polizzotti. ‘‘The thing is. they are 
much more interested in what we are 
doing than we are in what they are do¬ 
ing. An American (television) series, for 
example, will be all over Europe .and not 
only as a curiosity. Dallas was just as 



of the world—the series mixes new au¬ 
thors with foreig^assics such as The 
Tartar SteppebjP™ 0 Buzzatti, Isaac 
Babel’s Thefly Tears and Obscene 
BirdofNigfibyp osd Donoso. Accord¬ 
ing to Mark Rsuzzotti, the company's 

editorial dilator, for this series to 

flourish reqphes overcoming an isola¬ 
tionist streak- 

“Geographically, we really are here,” 
says Pol£zotti. “On one hand we are 
bordered by Canada, which basically 
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flict—which may be coming to an 
end—has created much interest in po¬ 
litical books, especially those that relate 
to the conflict. .An example of this is the 
latest translation of Roger Garaudy’s 
book on the “founding myths" of Is¬ 
raeli politics. In his book, Garaudy 

gues bluntly that the Holocaust, during 
which Nazi Germany liquidated some 

six million Jews, is a myth. His b°° 1S 
now selling like hot 
cakes. 

In this new politi¬ 
cal climate, Jordan¬ 
ian’s are showing great 
interest in reading the 
translations of Israeli' 
leaders, says Fakhn 
Qawar, the general 
secretary of the Arab 
Writers Union. But 
Arab authors domi¬ 
nate reading 
which include works 
bv Mohammad Has- 
sanien Heikal *><* 

E gy ptian philosopher 
Zaqi Naguib Mah- 
rnood. 

Heikal; who is a 

newspaper journalist 
and editor by profes¬ 
sion, was a political 
advisor to Egyptian 
preside** 15 Gamal 
Nasser and Anwar Sadat and enjoys 
popularity today. While he may 
actuary be read only by the committed, 
bis work and themes are known by 
everybody. 

In fiction the most read Arab au¬ 
thors include Abd Al Rahman Munif. 
Syrian novelist Hanna Meina, Iraqi 
poet and sometimes oil executivejabra 
Ibrahim Jabra and the world famous 
Naguib Mahfouz, who won a Nobel 
prize for literature in the 1980s. They 
are exciting because their subjects are 
firmly embedded in the realist school 


thought that stresses the socio-his- 
torical factors which influence the Arab 
man today. 

A classic example is Munif, who 
wrote a trilogy in Arabic called the 
Cities of Salt about the formation of 
Gulf oil states. His books are widely 
read because they are reflective of what 
happened to the societies that experi¬ 
enced the oil boom. The author stress¬ 
es what he calls as the oil mentality, the 
change in attitudes among the people 
in the area and the development of 



mass consumerism. His books have 
proved so popular that some of them 
have been translated into English by 
David Thoreau, the famous American 
linguist and translator. 

Another trend of this realist thought 
is provided by Mahfouz. an Egyptian 
who also writes from a socio-historicaJ 
perspective. Unlike die panoramic view 
provided by Munif. Mahfouz talks 
about the mundane, everyday aspects 
of social life and their contradictions. 
With many translated works to his 
name. Mahfouz is widely appreciated 


in Jordan, because the kind of topics he 
talks about affect the ordinary man in 
the street. 

But Arab novelists are not the only 
ones that are read in this country. Inter¬ 
national authors of repute such as 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez are widely 
known, read and respected. Taking into 
account that most of his writings are 
about Latin America, people are very 
much interested in the theme he tackles. 

Besides dial, there are those who read 
Colin Wilson, Iris Murdoch, the Japan¬ 
ese author Yukio 
Mishima and Milan 
Kundera. These are 
famous names. Al¬ 
though, diey might be 
read by only a few in 
this country, it shows 
that intellectuals have 
adopted an interna¬ 
tional culture, one that 
provides a link with 
local tastes and tradi¬ 
tions in Jordan. 

Local writers also 
have an impact. Munis 
Al Razzaz writes about 
everyday events that 
relate to politics, eco¬ 
nomics and culture. 
However, his plots can 
be hard to follow. Al 
Razzaz is also a well- 
known local daily 
columnist in Jordan, 
but his books have a 
limited popular appeal. 

One local writer, Ramadan Al 
Rawashdi won the Egyptian Naguib 
Mahfouz Prize for Arabic literature in 
1993 for a short story that was based on 
his personal social and political experi¬ 
ences in Amman. Although it explores 
a simple theme—a man from a rural area 
coming to terras with the city—it is full 
of Feelings, pain and sorrow. <ffi 



The typical buyer here is not an usu¬ 
al book reader. He, or she, has an average 
education level. The favorite tides: self 
help, humor and spirituality. For those 
buying from kiosks. The Ninth and 
Tenth Revelations by James Redfield are 
die favorites, together with Stephen 
King's horror stories, says Juan Fom, 
writer and former editor with Planeta. 

John Grisham and Sydney Sheldon 
were the other icons, but their novels 
don't sell as well today as they did in 
the past. People prefer religious, mys¬ 
tic or even agnostic books, say most ed¬ 
itors, writers and journalists. 

A new wave 

There is, however, a number ofpeo- 
ple who know’ about every new foreign 
tide in the market, who await new re¬ 
leases with anxiety, who usually can’t 
wait for the Spanish translation to he 
published and eventually manage to get 
the original version: the local intellec¬ 
tual elite. Among these people, the Ital¬ 
ian Antonio Tabucchi is the top author 
right now, says Rodrigo Fresan, a writer 
and himself part of this elite. 

Fresan adds that the list of‘‘totem 
writers” for Argentine intellectuals and 
writers has been changing year after 
year. “There are waves, fashions,” he 
says. Paul Auster was the hit of 1995, 
but, “Auster was a bluff. He was com¬ 
pletely overvalued,” complains Zeigpr. 
Raymond Carver and Tomas Bernhardt 
were the “must reads” in previous years. 
Richard Ford and Peter Handke used to 
be at the top of the wave, too. 

But for these foreign writers, “suc¬ 
cess” means, at the very best, a few 
thousand copies. It is a far cry from 
the prosperity they enjoy in their 
homelands.® 


The pride of the Argentine? US novelist Sidney Sheldon 


popular in Europe as it was here. And 
the same carries over for books. Our 
popular literature is translated over 
there, but the reverse is not true." 

Aside from the small number of 
works that are published and the limit¬ 
ed number of languages that can easily 
be drawn from, the biggest obstacle to 
translations in the US is money. Pub¬ 
lishing translations is not lucrative: per¬ 
haps die best a publisher can hope for 
is that they break even. 


So why publish translations? Con¬ 
cludes Polizzotti, “Because it is more 
and more a global culture that we live in, 
and although certainly not everything 
that is produced is worthy of attention, 
for us to believe that we can ignore the 
cultural products of die rest of the world 
only serves to impoverish us alL"© 


Gabriel Pasquini is a Buenos Aires- 

based JOURNALIST AND THE AUTHOR 
OF White and shiny: Mafia and power 
in Argentina. 


Sadi Ranson is editor of Lumen 
Editions, a publisher located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Mar wan Asmaa is the managing 

EDITOR OF THE AMMAN-BASED WEEKLY 

newspaper The Star. 


Russia Portfolio 


THE RUSSIAN SECURITIES NEWSLETTER 


If you missed the last 24 issues of Russia 
Portfolio, then you haven’t achieved maximum 
performance in Russia's capital markets. Subscribe 

now and we'll take $200 off our regular subscription price . And we’ll send you a free 
CP-RQM of Russia Portfolio’s 1995 back issues . Russia Portfolio gives you an 
in-depth, insider view of the Russian securities industry every two weeks. You also get 
coverage of important developments concerning Western money 
managers investing in Russia. The newsletter features such important 
topics as early warning of upcoming stock and bond issues, iipria^s 
on securities laws and regulations, company news and its likely 
impact on share prices, coverage of the continuing development of 
Russia’s market infrastructure, and the bond markers 


fit 

For anyone who needs a 
concise and insightful view 
of what is currently hap¬ 
pening on the Russian 
investment scene, Russia 
Portfolio is indispensable." 

- Or. J. Mark Mctofus, President 
Templeton Investment 


1996 Special Savings. Fill in and fax now to start your subscription! 


□ YES! 1 wish to start my risk free subscription to Russia Portfolio. By subscribing before March 1, I99S, I'll receive a S200 discount and 
a CD-ROM of Russia Portfolio's 1995 bad* issues free of charge The total arrounc payable is S995 faddSJOO for non-US residents) for 
one year (.26 issues). I understand that l can cancel my subscription at any time and receive a refund for any unmailed copies. 

□ My check is enclosed and payable to Global Investor Publishing Inr. Q Bill me 

□ 1 will pay by bankwire: ABA#: 01 1500595 Account Name: Global Investor Publishing, Inc Account Number 75683601 

□ Please charge my subscription to: □ American Express □ visa q MasterCard 

□ Please send me a free sample copy 

ftae (pinB6A-A942 Tta (61^*64-4999 msportQworid.stdxc^ tiapjf/wwlds^^ 


Name 


Company Name 



Address 
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Country 
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Expiration Date 
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S^S l MMAN 

F ou must have tried all the places 
in Amman, 

But nothing is like OTHELO, 

The Right Place for your expectations 

HAY AT AMMAN SUITES HOTEL 

... .. TLA ’A ALALl 

__ _ Tel. 837175, Fax. 837172 


l&T? 


Amman cinemas 




Programs on JTV 
from 7-13 September 
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engush programs 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Teletext 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Moomin 
3:25—Pumpkin Patch 
3:45—Blue Heelers 
4:30—Big Brother Jake 
5:01—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—The Torkelsons 
8:00—The Album Show 
8:45—Miami Vice 
0:15—Prism 
10:00—News al Ten 
10:25—The Bold And the 
Beautiful 

11:15—Feature Film: Murder 
Between Friends, starring: 
Timotitey Bust field & Stephen 
Lang 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Teletext 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—(The Mask) 

3:20—just The Job 
3:45—Mac & Mutlcy 
4:15—Italian Soccer 
5:02 —French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Cmema.C inema 
8.-00—American Chart Show 
8:45—Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air 

9:00—Blacke'5 Magic 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Jamaica Inn 
11:15—Short story Cinema 


11:45—Nelson’s Column 

MONDAY 

2:00—Teletext 

3:00—Holy Koran 

3:05—Adventures On Rain* 

bow Pood 

3 JO—Oscar’s Orchestra 
3:45—Playabonl 
4:15—Can polar Bears 
Tread Water fDoc. i 
5:02— French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—The Hypnotic World 
of Paul McKenna 
8:00—The Ozone Alarm 
(Docl 

9:10—The Lazarus Man 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold & The 
Beautiful 

11:10—Bodies Of Evidence: 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Teletext 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Iris-The Happy 
Professor 

3:20—Captain Planet 
3:45—AIT 

4:10—Road to Avoniea 
5:02—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—UN programs (Doc) 
8:00—Man Alive (Doc) 
8:30—Encounter 
8:45—Varieties 
9:10—Star Trek 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Mission Impossible 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



uci 

oxinnun 

etS. Subscribe 
] send \ ou a fi££- 
es you ail 
You aJso cei 


ACROSS 
1 Outdoor 
game 

5 Mutineer 

10 BNumpkin 

14 Sandarac 

15 Actress 
Vefdugo 

16 Molten rock 

17 Jules 
Vemes's 
captain 

16 Metric 
measure 

19 Egyptian 
solar risk 

20 Chick 


,r subscript’ll 


22 Mississippi 
trbutary 

24 Large 
container 

26 Norwegian 
City 

27 Monastery 
area 

31 Blaise—, 
philosopher 

35 Pace with 
stone 


36 Indefinite 

38 Realm 
monogram 

39 Slate 
positively 

40 Equestrian 

41 Heroic tale 

42 Mai de — 

43 Russian 

revolutionary 

leader 

44 Uses a 
plana 

45 Begin a 
journey 

47 Waie/proot 
fabric 

49 Fishing need 

51 Ireland 

52 Magician 
56 Pear 

£0 Molding 
61 Upright 

63 Weed 

64 Store of Sms 

65 Tennessee 
— Ford 

66 Lab burner 

67 Mark of a 
Mow 


68 Plied 

69 Hind 

DOWN 

1 Groipol 
workmen 

2 USSRoty 

3 Tibetan 
monk 

4 Undevelop¬ 
ed region 

5 Sonen 

6 Yale man 

7 Phi- 
Kappa 

8 January:Sp. 

9 Garden 
flower 

10 South 
American 
plains 

11 Horse food 

12 Eye part 

13 Sunburns 
21 Fracture 

aka 

23 Wings 
25 In&h man's 
name 
27 Slows 


28 Reception 

29 Noi hidden 

30 Wireless set 

32 TV singer 

33 Jargon 

34 Teiher 

37 Spirit ol the 
lamp 

40 Those not 
working 

41 Chosen 

43 Hawaiian 
feast 

44 Land 
division 

46 Demur 

48 Catalogued 

50 —cotta 

52 College 
girl 

53 Monster . 

54 No, In 
Munich 

55 Tom 

57 Smith or 
MiRea 

58 Seabird 

59 King of 
drama 

62 Co.-. Fr. 


O I-)**!. Tnbanr McJia Service* 
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Cinema, Cinema, Cinema, on Sunday at 7:35 pm 


11:15—China Beach 
12:00—My Two Wives 

WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Teletext 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Iris 

3:20—The Flintstones 

3:45—The Adventurers 

4:10—Kelly 

4:30—Earth Revealed 

5:02—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Evening Shade 

8:00—Super Stars of Action 

8:30—Chancer 

9:10—Hunter 

10:00—News at Ten 

10:25—The Bold & The 

Beautiful 

11:15—Bugs 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:05—Double Dragon 

3 J5—NBA Basketball 

4 JO—Take Your Pick 
5:02—French Programs • 
7 JO—News Headlines 


Philadelphia (tel: 634149): 

Species 
Plaza (tel: 699238): 

Nasser '56 

Concord I (tel: 677420): 
Eraser 

Concord II (tel: 677420): 
Some Thing to Talk About 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANCAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Dessins aiumes 
5:15—Emission j cun esse 
La vie dev ant moi 
5 JO—Jeux 

Les bans gdnies 
6:00—Serie 

Police des polices 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Faut pas river 
-USA* 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Dessins animus 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devant moi 
5J0—Jeux 

Qui est qui 
6:00—M agazi ne 

La marche du sicclc 
-One la tnomegne est 
belle*. I ere panic 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports cr musique 

LUNDI 

5:00—Dessins aiumes 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devant moi 
5:30—Jeux 

Les bo ns giinies 
6:00—Magazine 

La marche du sifcclc 
■<Que la ntanragne est 
belle*. 26me partie 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Cinq surcinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Dessins aiumes 
5:15—Emission jeunesse 
La vie devant moi 
5:30—Jeux 

Qui est qui 
6:00—Varietes 

Tunis chante et danse 
7:00—Le journal 


• The American 
star Edy Murphy 
with his wife 
Nicole attending 
the premiere of 
The Nutty 
Professor in 
London . 


7 J5—Here's Lucy 
8:00—In Good Company 
(Duel 

8:30—Challenges 
9:10—Star Trek 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: Van¬ 
ished, starring: George Hamil¬ 
ton and Lisa Rinna 
12:00—Family Matters 

FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Korun 
3:05—Dumb and Dumber 
3:30—See How They Grow 
3:45—Milner Fenwick 
4:15—Crystal Maze 
5:02—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Growing Pains 
8:00—Nasty Boys 
8:45—Secret Weapons 
9:10—The Wanderer 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Classic Movie: Writ¬ 
ten On The Wind, starring: 
Rock Hudson and Dorothy 
Malone 


7:15—Magazine 
L’shuaia 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Documentaire 

La France aux 1000 

villages 

-L’.Awergne* 

5:30—Varietes 

L'invite de marque 
-Celine Dion * 

6 :00—Documentaire 

Les enfants du voyage 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports et musique 

JEUDI 

5:00—Divertissement 

Le cirque de demain 
5:30—Divertissement 
Surprise sur prise 
7:00 —Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Ushuaia 
8:00—Varietes 
Taratata 
Sting 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Dessins aiumes 
5:30—Film 

-Les Cordier juge et 
flic» 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Alio la rerre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The sun changes 
from Leo to Virgo, something of an 
event. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). Trust 
a partner to help, or you’ll never get 
the assignment done on time. Accept 
an attractive offer from a foreigner. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Hurry 
to finish paperwork before it's due. 
Deliberate on a serious decision and 
go ahead and make it. Paying 
expenses could put you in the hole. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Argue 
your point and write your letters. 
You’re even better than usual with 
words. Foeus on your work. Don't 
even schedule a date. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You’ll 
be off to a slow start but things get 
better. Pay expenses so you can 
focus your a item ion on srudies. An 
older friend can help you through a 
difficult situation. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). You’ll 
have to make decisions regarding 
your living arrangements. Get that 
stuff settled, so you can go out with 
friends. Festivities arc expensive, but 
fashionable. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-ScpL 22). You're 
feeling squeezed, bul conditions will 
ease soon. You'll find a way lo apply 
what you’re learning, and figure out 
what you need to learn nexL 

Libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23L You’ll 
be in a good mood. That’s good, 
because things won’t go as expected. 
Moke purchasing decisions and find 
another source of income. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). The 
concision at the stan of the week will 
burn off, leaving you decisive and 
determined to succeed. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec, 21). A 
meeting will be lots more fun than 
you thought possible. The next few 
days are pretty intense, but you’re 
strong enough lo handle ibe pressure. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
Don’t try to gel out of a commitment 
you made. "Dial person will hold you 
to it. A surprise may set you back, 
but you’ll get over it, 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18.1. A 
casual flirtation could cause trouble. 
Orders received are set in stone. No 
amount of arguing will get that per¬ 
son to change positions. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). 
You've been working hard lately. 
You’ll see a light at the end of the 
tunnel as opportunities beckon. 

If You’re Having a Birthday 
This Week: Leam as much as you 
can before October — you’ll need to 
apply it then. 

D J996, Tntw* Media Service* 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 

PERKY.m 6CHN61D ttL BURST WTTH 
6£T IN SHAPE ANP 'rtXJTHRJLNE55 
APT 7 TEARS "TO MY LIFE! ANC 7 ENERGY! 


Uoscrambhr these tour wools, one 
teller to each square, to form four 
unttnanr words. 


|Lyi4sflHK 

ISflHiil 


VIM MM M» anoH. K M no^ii RomA 


Jumble 






Sow arrange the curded tetters lo form 
the swpriae answer, as suggested fcyiht 
above ortntn. 


print amswttr here; 


3H1 

NO — 33c lucuj c jnd uua u Xtretu ooi auo„ aasqM ^ra-visuy 
ODNOUQ HS3HH1 HNVTfl 133*13 :sj3/wsvv 

C 1996. Tribune Media Sennets 


If you wait for an extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance to do 
something important, you 
might wait all your life in 
vain. 

m m m 

Reason without knowl¬ 
edge leads to unreasonable 
action. 

• * * 

Learning to say no is more 
useful than learning to speak 
five languages fluently. 

■ • • 

Being trusted is a greater 
compliment than being 
loved. 

• » • 

if your will is strong 
enough, you con mold events 
to your favor. 


Motive determines charac¬ 
ter more than action. 

£> l>Mb. Tribune Media Service* 




Video releases 

"THE SUBSTITUTE" (LIVE. S99.9S): A substitute 
teacher who’s like few others takes on a high school riddled 
with vice in this drama, with Tom Bercnger playing a pro¬ 
fessional mercenary talso his career in "The Dogs of War") 
enlisted to bring his tough-minded tactics to a facility where 
tile student body has gotten way out of control. Ernie Hud¬ 
son, Diane Venora V Heat ') and William Forsythe also are 
in the cast. ** (R: AS, P, V) 

■’ THINGS TO DO IN DEN\'ER WHEN YOU 'RE DEAD ’ ’ 
(Miramax. Si00.72): The central character in this melodrama 
— a professional killer prayed by Andy Garcia — isn't 
deceased yet. but he must stay ahead of the Grim Reaper after 
a bungled crime attempt makes him the target of an unhappy 
underworld kingpin. Treat Williams does particularly color¬ 
ful work in a cast that also includes Christopher Walken. ** 
(R^A&P.V) 

COMING SOON: "ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN 2" 
(MGM/UA, Aug. 27): The voices of Charlie Sheen, Sheena 
Easton and Ernest Borgnine are featured in the animated, fea¬ 
ture-length sequel. (G) 

“ FAITHFUL ” (New Line, Aug. 27): Cher and Ryan 
O’Neal play a married couple whose anniversary turns out 
unusually; Chazz Palminteri wrote the tale and co-stars. (R) 

"MARY REILLY'’ (Columbia/TriStar, 
Aug. 27): This revisionist version of "Dr. Jekxll and Mr. 
Hyde" stars Julia Roberts and, as the dual-identity fellow, 
John Malkovich. (R) 

FAMILY VIEWING GUIDE KEY: AS adult situa¬ 
tions; N, nudity; P, profanity; V, violence; GV, particularly 
graphic violence. 





Bridge 


Win Them One At a Time 

By Tannah Hirsch 

East-West vulnerable. North deals. 
NORTH 
A A J86 
C>AK74 
OQ 

* A J84 


WEST 
A 4 3 2 
<?10 6 3 
0 J764 
*953 


SOUTH 
A K10 9 
J5 

0 A K 10 9 5 3 

*K6 


EAST 
A Q 7 5 
S7Q982 
082 

* Q 10 7 2 


The bidding: 


North 

East 

South 

West 

1* 

Pass 

10 

Pass 

19 

Pass 

30 

Pass 

3a 

Pass 

3NT 

Pass 

50 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

60 

Pass 


Opening lead: 6 of V 

Sometimes you can benefit in strange ways from good 
technique. Consider this example. 

The key to North-South reaching the excellent diamond 
slam was North’s decision to raise to game with a singleton 
queen. South decided that his prime values and intermedi¬ 
ates warranted contracting for 12 tricks in that suit. 

West led a middling heart, taken in dummy. The queen of 
trumps was cashed, and declarer come to hand with the king 
of clubs to cash the two high diamonds, discarding a card 
from each major from the table — had the suit split evenly, 
12 tricks would have been there fore the taking and South 
would have been playing for ovenricks. However. West had 
a sure trump trick, so it seemed that declarer would have to 
guess the location of the queen of spades to get home. 

First, however, declarer tested another chance, crossing to 
the ace of clubs and ruffing the low club in an attempt to drop 
the queen. No luck. 

Still not content with trying to guess the spades, declarer 
entered dummy with the ace of hearts and ruffed a heart, then 
led a spade to the ace and ruffed dummy’s remaining club 
with the last trump. The defense was dead. 

If West pitched a spade, declarer would cash the high 
spade in hand and West’s trump and East's queen of spades 
would both win the Iasi trick. But overruffmg was no better. 
West would then have to lead a spade into declarer’s tenace, 
resolving the problem in that suit Making six-odd. 

O 199b. Tribune Media Services 


SlApSjIX ■ - ■ 

Before you run, check 
to see if the bulldog 
has teeth. 


O WJfc. Tribune Media Services 
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Supplement en frangais du Star 


Reunion urgente de la Ligue arabe 

OUne reunion urgente des ministres des Affaires etrangeres de la Ligue arabe se tiendra samedi en presence 
du president patestinien Yasser ArafaL 

EUe portcra sur l'unique sujet des ^dangers qui menacent le processus de paix au Proche-Orient, 
notamment la levee du gel sur la colonisation a Jerusalem*, a precise Vorganisation. 

Yasser Arafat et les chefs des diplomatics arabes examineront dans ce cadre «le refus da gouvernement du 
Likoud de se conformer aux accords d’Oslo et de reprendre les negotiations de paix avec la Syria*. 

Vne reunion ordinaire des ministres des Affaires Etrangeres ita.it dijb privue au Cairo le Id septembre. Cette 
rencontre extraordinaire en prisence d'Arafat devrtat permettre Elaboration d’une position arabe 
commune vis-a-vis des developpements relatifs au processus de paix, conformement a une decision du 
sommet arabe du Caire enjuin. 

Le sommet arabe du Caire preside par Hosni Moubarak (noirephoto) avail «charg£ les ministres des 
Affaires etrangeres de tenir une reunion pour evaluer les d£veloppements relatifs an processus de paix, et 
ce avant la prochaine session du conseil de la Ligue, prevue en septembre^* 
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Les demiers yvc- 

nemenis qui otu secouc Ie 
sud du pays oni demontrc b 
quel point emit grave lerreur 
de vouloir gerer les affaires 
delicate5 de la nation avec 
leserete. 

Dans tin monde impitoya- 
ble et intransigeunt oil les in- 
t^rets economiqucs priment. 
la Jordanie n'est qu'un petit 
pays manquani de resources 
ei croulant sc>us le poids de 
I'endeuemcm et des promes¬ 
ses imaginaires de faux amis. 

Deux' elements sont done 
primordiaux pour nous ren- 
dre suffoamment forts: la 
volonte des ciioycns et les 
rappons cordiaux avec cer¬ 
tains seisins et amis. Et pour 
eviler tout desordre. il l'aut 
vciller a manccuvrer le pays 
adroitement. 

Alors que nous c lions 
brouilLi* a\ec presque torn* 
les pays qui nous eniourent. 
le ciioyeu s'est semi brutale- 
ment dupe et trahi par des 
mensonges ne pouxant 
qu’engendrer son mecon- 
tememeni et sa colere. 
L'augmentaiion du prix du 
J pain'etaii peui-otre inelucta- 
| ble. mais la facon dont elie a 
etc me nee prouve une diroi- 
tesse dc vuc de la part du 
gouvernement. 

Ce dernier a voulu trom- 
per les ciioycns en xoulant 
leur lairc croire qu'avcc une 1 
somme compcnsuioire ridi¬ 
cule <105 francs par an et par 
personnel, uucunc conse¬ 
quence negative n'.illait avoir 
lieu sur leur vie quotidienne. 

En decouvrant famfrre rea¬ 
lity du desastre que le quasi- 
triplement d’j pri. du pain 
pouvait provoquer. associe a 
1'annonce de l'augmentaiion 
brutale et non prevue dans 
les di scours du gou^e mo¬ 
ment de dizaincs d'autres 
produits dc base, des reac¬ 
tions de protestation elaient a 
prevoir. 

Fort heureusement. le peu- 
plc jordanien croit en un 
homme et sa justice et lui ac¬ 
cords tome sa confrancc et 
toutc sa sympaihie depuis 
| presque 50 ans. -Le vieux 
combattant'*. soucicux de la 
fracture socialc et du m^con- 
tentemeni de la population, a 
parcouru sans rclache le ro- 
vsumc du nord au sud pour 
resouder les membres de 
cetie unique famiile ct redon- 
ner aux Jordaniens lespoir 
de voir les nuages pluvieux 
actuels se dissiper pour leur 
permettre de vivre avec di- 
gniic dans leur royaumc. ber- 
ccs comme adparavant par 
ses tendres soins et ccux de 
son frerc Ic prince heriticr. 

L’interview que le prince 
Hasson a accordde celte sc- 
maine au Daily Telegraph 
portent sur sa vision de la 
sou (Trance du peuple irakicn 
face it un ennemi injuste et 
cruel, reflctc une haute vo- 
lont£ de rectifier les mauvais 
calculs du gouvernement a 
1‘egard du pays qui est depuis 
20 ans notre plus fidele ami. 

Le prince H assart esi dottf 
d’une culture impression- 
name et d’une moire en¬ 
viable. chacun dc ses mots 
eianc pese et refl£chi ct cha¬ 
cun de ses gestes ayanl une 
signification precise. 

Quand il part a la rencon¬ 
tre des Jordaniens dans les 
villages lointains, le 
•British •• efede la place a un 
vdritable Jordanien du desert 
mangeunt le mensaf a la 
main el parlant le dialccte 
des anciens. 

Laccalmic aciuellc que 
connail le pays tient certes k 
la prudence des Jordaniens. 
mais surtout aux inielligenies 
interventions de la tamillc 
royale qui ont permis de re- 
mettre de l’ordre dans la mai- 
son jordanienne. Le role de¬ 
terminant que jouent 
actuellemcm. dcrrierc le chef 
de la famiile. les sages du 
royaumc avee ii lour tete Ic 
prince Hassan et le prince 
Zeid Ben Shaker, compa- 
gnon des temps difficiles, va 
rcdonner aux Jordaniens la 
confiance et la sdrfnite ne- 
eessaires pour continuer a 
bdtir l'avenir.H 

Souhail A1 Sweis 


Negociations 

Une poignee de questions 

Si la premiere poignee de main entre MM Arafat 
et Netanyahou a ete interpretee comme un signe 
d’ouverture. les negociations entre Israeliens et 
Palestiniens ne progressed toujours pas. 


Education 


Des etudiants desorientes 

A chaque rentree universitaire , le probletne de l orientation se pose. 

Beaucoup d’etudiants refusentde suivre des formations techniques 
_.z* *_ 7 i_ _ r*instivir mi pnsp.ipnement genera- 


«L’Orient 

complique-. Cette 
celebre formule du 
general de Gaulle esi 
toujours d'actual! te. 

Jusqu'au matin du 
mercredi 4 septem¬ 
bre. la rencontre entn: 

MM.Arafat et Neiart- 
vahou e'tait incenaine. 

Une semaine aupara- 
•vant. une s^rie de 
contacts et de reun¬ 
ions entre les consefil¬ 
ers du Premier mini- 
sire isradlien et des 
responsablcs palestin¬ 
iens avail connu des 
hauls ei des bas. 

Les divergences 
som nombreuses. les 
Palestiniens les esti- 
rnant a 33. Mais le 
point de friction Ic 
plus important resid- 
ait dans la xolonte pa- 
Icstinicnnc d'une de¬ 
claration otfieiclle du 
gouxemement israeli- 
en s'engageam a re¬ 
specter des accords signes entre 
I OLP et le gouvernement israe- 
lien. 

Le gou\ememem de 
M.Netanyahou tient en et'fet a 
rcdiscuter Ic redeploiement is- 
raelicn de !u ville d'Hfibron pre- 
\u oriainellement pour le 28 
mars dernier. Au terme de sa 
premiere rencontre avec 
M. Netanyahou. le president 
Yasser Arafat a declare que la 
reunion avail <ouvcrt la voie a 
une cooperation avancee dans 
ie Jomaine dc l’execution des 
accords^. Et concemam les 
questions clefs des negociations 
a venir. les deux leaders se sont 
contentes d'annoncer la crea¬ 
tion de commissions. Une 
fa?on diplomate d'expliquer 
qu'aucun rdsultat tangible 
n'avait ete* enregistre. 

Le resultat de la reunion de 
la commission mixte 
d'orientation et de controlc lun- 
di entre SaCbe Erakat ct 
l'lsradlien Dan Shomron a con- 
firme ce manque de progr&s. 
De meme. le report de la nJu- 



Voila une semaine, MM. Arafat et Netanyahou se serraient la main 
a Erez, a la frontiere entre Israel et la bande de Gaza. 


nion prevue entre le chef de 
1'OLP ct le ministre israfilien de 
la defense Yitzhak MordehaV. 
auteur d'un nouveau plan de re- 
trail d'H£bron, va dans le meme 
sens. 

Une importante 
pression international© 

Cependant, cede poignee de 
main entre MM.Arafat et Ne¬ 
tanyahou a tout de meme une 
grande importance politique. 
Elle incame tout d'abord la re¬ 
connaissance de la part d'une 
droite israelienne dure de la 
realite palestinicnne et de son 
expression politique. l'OLP. 
Benjamin Netanyahou avail 
jure h maintes reprises ne ja¬ 
mais tendre la main au "chef 
terroriste Arafal*. 

Cette reunion a remis le train 
du processus de paix sur les 
rails des negociations directes h 
un haul niveau apres trois mois 
d'interrupiion. 

Si lc Premier ministre isra£- 
iien i tendu la main a Yasser 
Arafau ce nest pas sculemenl 
parce que c'esl un interlocuteur 


palestinien inevitable. C’est 
surtout en raison dc la pression 
intemationaie. notamment 
amdricaine et egyptienne. qui 
se faisait de plus en plus forte 
auiour de cette rencontre. 
L'Egypte a cn effet menace 
d'annuler la conference econo- 
mique regionale prevue en oc- 
tobre au Caire. h laquellc Israel 
doit participer. si les Israeliens 
ne se retiraient pas d’H^bron. 

Mais dans I’immediat. cinq 
grandes questions restent tou¬ 
jours sans rifponse: le redeploie¬ 
ment d'H^bron. I'aeroport de 
Gaza, la liberation des prison- 
niers palestiniens (environ 
6000). la route de liaison entre 
la Cisjordanie et Gaza et la re¬ 
prise des ndgociaiions sur le 
statut definitif des territoircs. 

Les deux parties affichent 
d£sorniais un discours positif. 
Les realties sur le terrain dans 
les jours a venir pemieuronl de 
savoir si ellcs sont sincercs. ■ 

De Gaza. 

Hassan Balawi 


Apres douze ans 

deludes scolaires. les eieves 
qui viennent d'oblenir le tawij- 
hi, ie baccalaureat jordanien. 
cueillent enfin le fruit de ieuns 
longs efforts. Beaucoup se sont 
dftendus lorsqu’ils ont vu leur 
nom sur la liste d'admission 
aux universites voila deux se- 
maines. Mais en meme temps, 
de nombreux bacheiiers ont 
connu une grande deception. 
En effeL il fallaii avoir une 
moyenne sup6rieure ii 76.5?c 
dc "rfiussite aux differents exa- 
mens du bac pour espSrer ren- 
trer cette annde a i'universitd. 
Parmi les 41.000 Sieves qur ont 
obtenu leur bac cette annSe. 
9.200 ont Ste accepiSs dans les 
universites publiques de Jorda¬ 
nie. 

La moyenne theorique impo- 
see par les universites pour y 
etre admts est de 65Yc. Un chif- 
fre qui varic chaque annee en 
fonction du nombre de candi- 
daLs et des disponibilites des 
universites. Dans les universi¬ 
ty privees. les crit&res finan¬ 
ciers sont ceux qui determinent 
I'admission. «Nonnalenienr 
ceux qui ont eit entre 76.5 c v ct 
65% de reussite au bac doiveni 
s’orienter vers I'cnseignement 
profcssionncl". explique Walid 
el Nlaani. president de la com¬ 
mission chargee d’etudier les 
dossiers d'emree aux universi¬ 
tes jordanien nes. 

- Malheureusemcnt. beaucoup 
. preferenl cn ce moment les uni- 
vgrsites privees qui offrent line 
’ formation academique theo- 
rique ne les destinant pas vers 
un avenir ires clair. *■ 

La Jordanie possede neuf 
universites privies cl trois 
colleges universitaires speciali¬ 
ses priv6s pouvant accepter 
24.000 Etudiants chaque annee. 
selon Nazck Kuteishat. re- 
sponsable des university pri- 
vdes au ministere de 
I'Enseignement superieur. 

Avec un pourcemagc dc 
chomage en Jordanie qui os- 
cille autour de 15$-. 
1'orieniaiion des eieves qui 
viennent d'obtcnir Ie bac se 

Humanitaire 


pose comme une question es- 
seniielle. « En tenant claire- 
ment compte du fait quit y a 
armuellcmem environ 150.000 
arrivants sur le marchc du tra¬ 
vail*. explique Walid el Maa- 
ni. "et que les oppommites de 
trenail dans ce pays restent 
toujours limbec5, le ministere 
de VEducation a impose des 
orientations variees afin de re- 
pondre aux besoins du marchc 
du travail*. II cxiste en effet 
une formation pratique qui d£- 
bute ii i'age de 16 ans destinant 
les eieves dans les domaines de 
1'hotellerie. du commerce, de 
l'industrie. du medical ou de 
I'agricuiture. 

Aveuglds par le prestige qui 
entoure'les Etudiants dfitenant 
un diplfime de maitrise d'une 
universite classiquc. la plupart 
cherchent i entrer dans les uni¬ 
versity acadcmiques pour 
suivre des Etudes qui ne corre¬ 
spondent pas toujours a leur 
formation initiale. *Le 
probletne est que Von ne 
cherche pas le savoir pour le 
savoir lui-meme mais on 
cherchc un diplome. sans rifle- 
chir aux besoins que connail 
cc pays• regrette Walid el 
Maani. 

L’attrait du diplome 

-La pyramide de Vensei- 
gnenicnr superieur est inver- 
see«. estime Mohammad el 
Makousi. vice-pr6sident de 
I'Universite de Jordanie. -On 
reflech.it actuellement a des 
projets ayanl pour but 
d’elaborer de nouveaux pro¬ 
grammes dans les universites 
qui pourront repondre aux at- 
tentes du marche travail. Ce 
plan de restnicturation doit 
permettre de mieux caller aux 
besoins du pays. La Jiliere du 
lourisme. par exemple, fail 
panie de ces projets neces- 
saires pour aider a valoriser 
les aiouts Je la Jordanie.- 
Un seul etablissement f3it 
figure de pionnier dans Ie do- 
maine de l'enseignement tech¬ 
nique superieur. C'esl Ie 
college universitaire applique 


■■iniiiiiil 



Les universites publiques de Jordanie accueilleront pour 
cette rentree universitaire 9200 nouveaux etudiants. 


des ingiSnieurs, qui se montrc 
depuis longtemps ires efficace 
dans sa formation de techni- 
ciens. Ce college fond6 en 
1975 consaerc 60% de son en- 
seignement aux matieres tech¬ 
niques. 

Plusieurs fiiifercs sont pro¬ 
poses dans cet ^tablissemenL 
L'une d'elle reserve aux 
jeunes Etudiants accueille envi¬ 
ron 150 filfeves. Elle est desti- 
nee & ceux qui ont arrete leurs 
dtudes scolaires il I'age de 
seize ans el qui souhaitent 
suivre une formation pour de- 
venir en deux ans des ouvriers- 
qualifies. Une autre filifere 
forme elle en deux ans 700 
techoiciens chaque aninee de 
niveau bac. 

Il existe aussi un enseigne- 
ment applique qui est dispense 
en cooperation avec de 
grandes compagnies indus- 
trielles pour former des enseig- 
nants techniciens. Cel eta¬ 
blissement possfede plusieurs 
branches dans le pays, dont 
l'une a Tafileh et 1'autre it 
Husn. pits d'Irbid. Il sera aussi 
le noyau principal de 
i'Universitfi appliquee de Bal- 
ka. a Salt, qui vient d'etre 
cr&ie. 

«Nous souhaitons fonder 


une infrastructure technique en 
Jordanie qui puissc s’ajdapter 
aux techniques intemationales 
afin d’ameliarcr le secleur de 
l'industrie en Jordanie * ex¬ 
plique Abdel Latlif ArabiaL 
membre du conseil 
d'administration de ceue nou- 
velle university appiiqufie. 
"L'importunl est d’essayer de 
metire fin a la tragedie des 
diplomcs theoriques acade- 
iniques qui ne repondent pas 
aux besoins du pays*. Cette uni¬ 
versity se distingue des autres 
notamment par son un conseil 
de consultation qui reunit des 
professeurs et des profession- 
ncls afin de creer un lien entre la 
■ demande et I'offre du marchy. 

La tradition en Jordanie veut 
que ceux qui obliennent des it- 
sultais dlevys au baccalaureat 
choisissent la faculty de myde- 
cine ou des etudes d'inecnieur 
afin de beneficier de I'image de 
marque dont jouissent ces pro¬ 
fessions dans la sociyte. Ml 
nous faut du temps pour faire 
accepter ce genre d'ensei- 
gnement applique ou technique 
a une societe fascince par 
Vapparence et les litres*, con- 
clul Abdel Latlif Arabia!. ■ 

Oroub el Abed 


L’UNRWA, refuge des Palestiniens depuis 45 ans 

Voila quelques semaines, le siege de l’UNRWA quittait Vienne pour s installer a Gaza. Depuis maintenant 45 ans, 
cette organisation onusienne lutte pour aider les trois millions de refugies palestiniens qui ont du quitter leur terre. 
Une organisation qui commit aujourd'hui de graves difficultes financieres pour poursuivre son action. 


Un drapeau wane 

flotte au vent, orne des cyicbres 
Jauriers et de la mappemonde 
des Nations-Unies. Pour 
quelques trois millions dc n?fii- 
gids palestiniens. dont environ 
un 1.3 million en Jordanie, c'esl 
Sc symbole que la communaute 
iniernationale est consciente de 
leur situation et n’a pas encore 
rcsolu leur problfeme. 

Voili 45 ans que I'UNRWA 
(United Nations Relief and 
Works Aaency for Palestine 
refugees in the’Near EasU a did 
erdde. Si la suite de la guerre de 
1948 qui a chassc les trois- 
quarts de la population palesii- 
nienne de leurs maisons. La 
resolution 194 des Nations- 
Unies. vo tee en decembrc 
1948. prdvoyait Ie retour des 
refugies. ou une compensation 
pour ceux qui choisiroicnl de 
resier en dehors dc la Palestine. 
L'UNRWA fut erdde pour don- 
ner une aide humaniiaire Si tous 
ecs rdfugies qui aitendent tou¬ 
jours unc solution u leurs 
problemes. Son mandat est re- 
nouveid tous les trois ans par 
les Nations-Unies. lc mandat 
nctuel expirani cn 1999. 

-Noils en sonuncs mainien- 
tuii ii la quatridme generation 
iL■ refugies -. explique Mahar 
Saquer. responsible des rela¬ 
tions publiques au quarlier gd- 
neral dc I'UNRWA a Amman. 
Officiellement. les rdfugies 
sont des personnes qui ont vdcu 
entre 1946 ei 1948 sur le lerri- 
toire palestinien et qui sc sont 
enfuis au moment de la guerre 
dans les pays arabes voisins. 

De meme. les rdfugies dc 
1948 chasses une deuxieme 
fois en 1967 de Cisjordanie ou 
de Gaza gardeni ce statut. Les 
titulaircs de passepons jordu- 
niens qui ont lui la Cisjordanie 


en 1967 sont eux consideres 
comme des -personnes depia- 
ceeS". 

I! y a dix camps ^officiels- 
en Jordanie. Aprts la guerre de 
194S, quaire camps ont die 
crecs h Al Wahdat. jabal Hus¬ 
sein. Zarka et Irbid. Six autres 
ont vu le jour apr&s lc conflit de 
1967: Al-Talibiyya. Marka. 
Baq'a. Jerash. Soul'. Hosn. 
S'ajoutcnt h cette liste trois 
camps -non officiels**: Mada- 
ba. jabal Nasr el Sok'neh. Les 
camps insiallds sur des terres 
gouvememenuiles administrdes 
son* ■■officiels'*. lout regroupe- 
ment dc population sur ties ter- 
ritoires privds ne corrcspondant 
pas h ceue definition. 

Au ddbut. les camps yuiicnt 
divisds en pancclles de 100 
metres cairds. chacunc pourvue 
d'une tenic et auribuee a unc fa¬ 
mine. -Us ressemblaient a 
I'image qu'on se fail ordinaire- 
inent d’un camp - expliquej.Ma¬ 
har Saquer. - Mais aujouriVhui. 
ils ont ere iniegres Jans Ic tissu 
tirbain. Les camps de Wahdat 
ou jabal Hussein, par cxcmple. 
sont devenus des quarters 
J‘Amman*. A la fin des annees 
50. les abris de fortune oni did 
remplaces par des structures en 
dur. avec un toil cn amiamc. 
Puis les refugies se sont cux- 
mcmes construits des maisons 
d'un dtage. plus confortables. 

Avec I'd volution et le ddve- 
loppemenl des camps, les acti¬ 
vity dc I'UNRWA sc sont 
transformccs. A I'orieine. 80 L .r 
du budget dc I'agenee diaicm 
consacres a I'aide humanitaire: 
nourrilure. couverturcs. aides 
medicates, foumitures sco¬ 
laires.... Les refugids depen- 
daient completement de cette 
aide. A partir des anndes 60. 
I'acccnl a did niis sur 



Pendant et apres la guerre de 67, 400.000 Palestiniens ont 
passe le poni Allenby pour se refugier a Pest du Jourdain. 


icducaiion. Comme I’cxpliquc 
Mahar Saquer, capital inlet- 
leciucl est le mcilleur inves- 
tissement pour I'avenir*. A 
I'heurc aciuellc. I'UNRWA ad- 
niinisirc cn Jordanie environ 
200 ccolcs. Les programmes 
scolaires suivem ceux du pays 
d'accucil. A cela s'ajoutcnt des 
etudes plus poussecs. dans le 
domainc dc la foimation pro- 
ressionnclle. A Amman, deux 
centres assurent des cours dont 
le niveau correspond ii celui des 
community colleges jordaniens. 


Apres quoi. grace u i'aide dc 
I’agenee. les meilleurs etudiants 
peuvent s'inscrire dans les uni¬ 
versity jordaniennes ou du 
Proche-Orient. 

Dans ie domainc de la santd. 
I'UNRWA assure un suivi con¬ 
stant de la population rdfugiye. 
Aux 24 centres mddicaux ou- 
vens par leurs soins a 1‘extyrieur 
ei b I'imyrieur des camps, 
s'ajoutcnt des sen’ices 
d’hygiyne el des programmes 
spcciaux d'aide aux handicapds. 

Parmi les programmes les 


plus significatifs de I'UNRWA. 
Ics associations feminines sont 
remarquables. Au diSpart. on y 
enseignait des activites tradi- 
tionnelles telles que la couture. 
Puis elles se sont dyveloppdes. 
devenant de veritables *<clubs 
dc solidarity*. * Leur rdle est 
important». explique Mahar 
Saquer. -Elles permettent aux 
femmes de discuter de leurs 
problemes et de les resoudre 
ensemble ». 

Cela recoupe I'objcctif et la 
philosophic de I'UNRWA: pas¬ 
ser de 1'assisiance b l'auto- 
suffisance. encourager les gens 
a s'investir dans les activiids 
economiques qui leur assurent 
des revenus. L'UNRWA fi¬ 
nance I'investissement de base 
dc nombreux perils projets. 
grace k un systfeme de bourses 
depuis 1982 et depuis 1992, un 
systeme de prets. On passe ain- 
si de I'aide au partenariaL 

Entre le provisoire 
et le permanent 

L'UNRWA voit cependant 
un gros point noir se profiler a 
l'horizon: le deficit budgytaire 
de I'agenee qui se monte & en¬ 
viron 50 millions de dollars. 
Ceue organisation est viclime 
d'un statut particular: elle ne 
dispose pas d'un budget des 
Nations Unies. comme d'autres 
agences, mais dypend de I'aide 
annuelle de pays donaleurs. 
Ceux-ci se . rfiunissent chaque 
annee pour dycider du montom 
dc leurs contributions. -Ce 
systeme nous empiche de pre¬ 
voir des programmes ct long 
terme. car nous ne savpns ja¬ 
mais combien d'argent il v 
aura dans les caisses Vannee 
suivaiue*, se lamente Mahar 
Saquer. Le commissaire gyne- 
ral dc I'UNRWA. Peter Han¬ 
sen, a demandd ddbut septem- 


bre a la Ligue arabe 
d'intervenir auprfes de ses mem¬ 
bres pour qu'ils contribuent a 
combler le dyficit budgytaire. 
en indiquant que I'agenee ris- 
quait de cesser ses activites. II 
a demandfi au secretaire gypy- 
ral de la Ligue arabe d'inscrirc 
ceue question b fond re du jour 
de la reunion des ministres 
arabes des affaires dtrangeres 
qui doit avoir lieu samedi au 
Caire. Le 23 septembre. unc 
ryunion aura lieu b Amman 
pour discuter des evcntuelles 
solutions k cet epineux 
problbme. Les consequences 
des troubles politiques que con¬ 
nail la rdgion ne simplificni pas 
la situation. La guerre du Liban 
ou Vintifada ont coQiy tr&s cher 
b I'UNRWA. 

L'enscmble des problem* 
des ryfugiys peut se rdsumer 
dans un paradoxe: -les refugies 
se plaignent toujours*. plai- 
sante Mahar Saquer avec une 
iucur malicieuse dans lc regard. 
-Si nous ameliorons les se wi¬ 
ves. its crotem que nous ou- 


blions leur statut dc refugies et 
pensenl que nous voulons les 
maintenir en permanence sur 
place au lien de les voir rentrer 
cn Palestine. Et si nous ne fai- 
sons ricn. ils croient que nous 
les abandaruions. *■ Les mai¬ 
sons des camps qui ne dtipas- 
sent jamais un yiage sont le 
symbole meme de ce compro- 
mis entre le provisoire et le per¬ 
manent. 

L'UNRWA continue dc 
joucr un role essentiei. rappe- 
lanl au monde cniier combien 
elle a aidy de gens b sortir dc 
situations desesperyes. -Je suis 
un en feuu des comps - raconte 
Mahar Saquer. -Meme si je 
n'ai plus besoin d'aide au¬ 
jourd'hui, cela me fait toujours 
quetqiic chose de voir ce dra¬ 
peau blanc flatter au vent. Je 
sens que la mission humani¬ 
iaire continue et qu'en mane 
temps, c'esl lc symbole que 
notes rctrouverans peut-etre un 
jour notre pays. * ■ 

Mona Qaddoumi 


C’est la vie 

L'agenda franca is d* Amman 

Video 

«Moliere», un fibn ycrit et mis en scene par Ariane 
Mnouchkine relatant la vie de cet auteur et acteur du 
17&me siecle qui a lutte jusqu'a l'dpuisement pour exercer 
son art, le theatre. Au Centre culturef frangais S 20h00 le 
17/09 (lere partiej et Ie 18/09 (2eme partie). 

Exposition 

«Tapis volants*. Une exposition r^unissant au CCF des ta¬ 
pis realises par des artistes fran^ais ou originaires du 
Maghreb et du Moyen-Orient. 

Le concert «Talents lyriques* qui etait prfivu 
le 16 septembre k Jerash est annule. 
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Royal Cultural Centre. 661026/7 

American Centre Library.820101 

British Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.—.637009 

Goethe Institute.641993 

Cervantes* In.siituie (Spanish).610858 

Turkish Cultural Centre.639777 

Haya Ans Centre.665195 

Y.WJC.A.-.641793 

Y.W.M.A.664251 

Dam al Funun...643252 

Alia Art Gallery.639303 

Batodna An Gallerv.657132 

Nabil Al Mashini The:-.Te.675571 

Nabfl & Hisham’s Theatre.625155 


Concord Cinema. 677420 

Plau Cinema.(W9238 

Philadelphia Cinema.634144 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Spons Cuy. 

Orthodox Club ... 

Royal Automobile Club. 

Royal Shooting Club. 

•Royal Che»s Club. 

Royal Racing Club. 

Jordan Bridge Club. 

Amman Mun. Library. 

Univ. of Jordan Library. 

R.S.C.N. _..8! 


. 667181/5 

.81049) 

.815410 

.716572 

. 671713 

.09-801233 

. 676990 

.636111 

.843555 

837931/837937 



Government Depts. 


To book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs or. the electronic Sign Boards on the 
of SAFEWAY Bldg.. GSHNAMA Center - Jabal Alhussicn D DOWNTOWN call 6S03S7 


The Prime Ministry.641211 

Amman Greater Municipality .636111 

Agriculture.686151 

Auqaf &. Islamic Affairs.666141 

Culture / Jabal Amman.636391 

Education & Higher Education.669181 

Energy & Mineral Resources.815615 

Finance .6.36.321 

Foreign Affairs. 64436) 

Industry &: Trade. 663191 

Information.641467 

Interior Ministry.663111 

Justice .663101 


Labour.60S1S6 

Municipalities & Environment.641393 

Parliamentary Affairs.6412! 1 

Planning .644466 

Post & Communications.624301 

Public Health .665131 

Public Works & Housing .663481 

Social Development.673191 

Supplies.-.602121 

Tourism &. Antiquities.642311 

Transport.641461 

Water & Irrigation.6S0100 

Youth / University.604701 


Diplomatic Corps 
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Algerian.641271/2 

Australian. 673246/7 

Austrian.644635 

Bahraini. 664148/9 

Brazilian . 642183 

Belgian.675683 

Bulgarian . S1815J 

Canadian . 666124 

Chilean . 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons .... 677559 

Czech .671813/666135 

tfcnush Consulate Gen.603703 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 

French . 641273/4 

German. 689351 

Greek... 671331/2 

Hungarian.!.815614 

Icelandic Consulate. 698851 

Indian 1. 637262 

Indonesian. 828911 

Iraqi..-. 639331 

Italian..638185 

Japanese . 672486/7 

Kuwaiti . 675135/8 

Libyan. 693101/3 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan . 641451 

Netherlands. 619699/619693 

New Zealand Consulate.636720 

North Korean . 666349 

Norwegian Embassy. 644932/4 

Omani. 686155 

Pakistani. 622787 

Palestine.677517 

People's Rep. of China. 666139 

Philippines .-. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari. 682666 

Romanian. 667738 

Russian. 641158 

Saudi Arabian.814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons.861542 

Sri Lanki, Consulate . 645312 

South Korean.660745/6 

South Africa..811194 

Spanish.614166/9 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish. 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian —. 641076 

Taiwan..;.. £71530 

Tunisian. 674307/8 

Turkish . 641251 

U.A.E. 643347/643341 

United Kingdom.823100 

United Stales. 820101 

Yemen . 642381 

EEC Delegation. 668191 

ESCWA.694351/8 

ICRC. 688645 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA . 607398 

UNICEF. 629571 

UNESCO. 606559 


Airlines 


Adria Airways.667029 

Aeroflot.641510 

Aeromexico. 694802 

Air Canada.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .6B8301/2 

Air Lanka .682140 

Alitalia.625203 

Alyemda fAiryemenJ.653691 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 693845/694604 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .828801 

Cathay Pacific.628596 

China Airlines. 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Delta Air Lines.64366! 

Egypt Air.630011 

Emirates Airlines.64334! 

Gulf Air.653613 

Hungarian Airlines . 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iran Air. 622826 

Japan AirLincs .630879 

KLM.622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa.601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA.636104 

Olympic. 630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines.640200 

PIA . 625981 

Polish Airlines .625981 

Qancas.862288 

Royal Jordanian.678321 

Saudia.639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air. 622147 

United Airlines.641959 

USAir.694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways. 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines .659102 

Yemenia Airways.628175 

Queen Alia Airport..... (08) 53200 
RJ Right Info-.-(08) 53200 


Aqaba Hotels 

Al-Cazar ...'.. 3141311 

Aqaba.314091 1 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 : 

Aquamarina 1.316250 

Coral Beach.313521 

Holiday lnt'1.312426 

Miramar.314340 


Important Numbers 


Emergencies 

Police.142/621111 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/19K/199 

Fire Brigade. 622IWU/93 

Ambulance.199 

Blood Bank.775121 

Traffic Police.625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents.897467/N 

Highway Police.787111 

Hospitals 

Aklch Miileruity.642441/2 

At-Ahli, Ahdalt.664104/6 

Al-Bashir, Ashralieh .775111/20 

Al-Muasher Hospital. 667227/9 

Amal Hospital.674155 

Army. Mark.i.891611/15 

Hussein Medical Cenlre .813813 
Iljliari-Al-Muh.tjrcen.. ..7771 If 1/3 
Jabal Amman Maternity.. 642362 

Khali:di MaterniLy.f<44281/6 

Maihxs. J. Amman .63ol4I 

Palestine, Shmeisuni.604171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 60224U/5U 

Shmcisani 1 lospital.ot!7431 

The Islamic. Abdali .... 666127/37 
University Hospital. 845S45 

General 

Amman Municipality.843402 

Elmricily CompJainiv.121 

Prices complaints. 666181 

j Hotel complaints. 08/5321X1 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan 1 elevision.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info. 750981/2/3 

Telephone Information. 121 
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Special offer 

From 1 until 30 April 
Large Pizza for Medium Charge 
2 Medium Pizza for Large Charge 

Free Home Delivery . 
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To Advertize in this 
space, call us at 
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~ Hotel Suites 

®. Luxury!*^ 1 
Comfort : ^ 

@ Service; ^ 
Location 

In the ^5 of! 5 
Sweifyieh - ^ 

THE BEST MUSIC STORE 

t> *' lk- 
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FREDDY FOR MUSIC 

A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 

TEL. 


CARDENS ST 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 

Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Daroil Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 
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Cafe Restaurant 

Different 
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Fully Serviced Suites] 

A/C in Grand 


“ Pizza Hut offers our 
beloved children a Free 
Exciting Gift with 
every kid's meal" 
"Choose one of the many 
Exciting Gifts available 




True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving c enter 
will unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea to your wildest 
imagination 

Tel:314131/2. 



Beauty Institute 

O Facials 

O Body skin treatment 
O Make-up 

O European manicures A 
padicurcs 


y:'' /r'Svw *7) pyzy 

si-vert ca r 


Make Car 
Rental Simple 



.S’/.*.";: 'sarii 

r «: 93399 
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Funny Bunny Funny Bunny j 

THE BIGGEST j 
THE MOST 
V(Tf/ DELICIOUS 

ftpA. AND CERTAINLY 
\\vr THE BEST 
/ J If V ; HUM BERGER IN 
HJL \y, TOWN 

r\ /v\ \ Burger. Roust. 

\ y / Chicken j 

( \ Omjdireih \lmunaHamh SI. I 


NOW OPEN FOR 
LUNCH & DINNER 


lain*! fc-:: 


AQABA GULF HOTEL 


* * f * 


Your first choice in Aqaba 


For reservations call (03) 316636 
Fax (03) 318246 




Trsra ,-a rss®. 

Walid Jarrar Co. 
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UTS CBNTSE FOK BIKE SERVICES 

*ProfessionaI Drycleaning 
*Shoes Repair 
* Darning 
* Engraving 

*Upholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
Al - Jaber & Housing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 




-i’.l.Trjf’.’ " 

The BesTPIZZA 
in Jordan 

C DlNt- IN .TAKE A WAV & UFlJVFJtt 
Mecca si. Jab’r Trade L’cnler 


THE TOP THREE HIGH CLASS FASHION HOUSES IN GERMANY 






The mosi deUdous 
Arabic Sweets 


All tj pes of Bread 


Cakes & Pastries 


7lh circle. Tel. 820099 



Many Villas & Apartcments 
Furnished and Unfurnished for 

Rent & Sale 

lor more information please 
call 


Tel. 810605- 810609- 
865605. Fax. 810520 
Abdoun. Almouhtaseb Center. 


TO GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 

JUST VISIT 
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We save you more 
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The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

TaSce away is available 

Open daily / 2:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 
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Available at: 

KAREMAN JANARD Boutique 
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Al - Jaber Shopping Center, Mecca St. Phone : 821656 & 814714 
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CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 





CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


x 


Wasfi Al- Tal SL 




Jj'jsj&f!' 1 


Tel: 695180 g'%*3 

(fel, Fax: 682525 


r^Ant rARRiAGE^ RentaCar carriage carriage 









Not all “ cafe’s “ are 
M created equal 
« A Touch Of Class In 
True Arabian Style 










i \ we offer:- 

\ Computerized Engine Check ❖ Electro Mechanical car check 

--; 4. Automaiic & Manual car wash services ❖ wheel balance maintanance ' 

m .Oil Change 

WasfiAl-TalSt.Tel:685454Fax:682525 _ 




The Place For Finest 
Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It All 


% Al- Shmeham, NearAta Mi, Middle East Bank Bldg. Tel698005 
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The fact and hype on viruses and the Internet: 

The possible need for 
“Cyber antibiotics 1 


,55 


By Jawad Abbassi 

Special to The Star 

COMPUTER VIRUSES dis¬ 
play many traits of the living 
biological viruses that infect 
humans. Tor instance, they 
exist on an infected host and 
spread through interaction to 
infect others.” Both types are 
also sickening: 
in the real sense 
of the word. 

Computer 
viruses are 
essentially pro¬ 
grams which 
reproduce their 
own code 
whenever a pro¬ 
gram is exe¬ 
cuted or a com¬ 
puter is booted 
from an 

infected disk. 

These pro¬ 
grams interfere 
with any com¬ 
puter's proper 
functioning, by 
deleting files or causing system 
crashes. 

Computer viruses came 
about in 1987 and have, since 
then, "bequeathed" the com¬ 
puter community with pains 
ranging from simple head¬ 
aches to full-blown migraines. 
Computer virus programming 
has also created a $ 152 million 
business—as estimated by PC 
data—as u result of the devel¬ 
opment and sales of Anti Virus 
software by companies like 
Mcafee and Symantec. Anti 
virus programs track and detect 
viral codes and neutralize or 
destroy them. 

A situation, therefore, has 
arisen where a ruthless digital 


war has started between the 
young and bored computer w iz- 
ards who program viruses, and 
the professional programmers 
who find these malicious lines 
of code and write anti virus 
programs to eradicate them. 

Much hype proliferated 
about the dangers of being con¬ 
nected to the Internet or to 



You 'll need lots of coffee and good virus-checkers 
to scan all the Internet files you download everyday 


commercial Bulletin Board ser¬ 
vices (BBSi because of virus 
infection through email mes¬ 
sages. new sgroups and web 
browsing. This has been the 
result of so many false pre¬ 
sumptions regarding how- 
viruses work or spread. Basi¬ 
cally. viruses infect computers 
only w hen an infected program 
is executed on the computer or 
a computer is booied from an 
infected disk. Therefore, the 
regular and mundane Internet 
acts of receiving and sending 
email and faxes over the Inter¬ 
net or browsing the web are 
quite harmless. Viruses simply 
don't spread by reading email. 

When you receive a message 

r iSTTSES— i a i 


entitled "Good Times", which 
warns you against reading an 
email message at the risk of 
triggering a multitude of disas¬ 
trous repercussions such as a 
deadly loop that would result in 
overheating and melting your 
computer's microprocessor, 
don't believe it. It is a hoax. 

Even downloading files from 
the Internet using FTP 
or simply Email 
Attachments is also 
neutral as long as these 
files are checked for 
viruses before they are 
executed. It is there¬ 
fore. quite important 
not to execute files or 
open MS Word docu¬ 
ments before they are 
comprehensively 
checked for "viruses. 
Another soothing fact 
regarding virus spread¬ 
ing over”the Internet is 
the fact that more than 
90% of virus infections 
happens through boot¬ 
ing from infected 
diskettes. 

While the use of the Inter¬ 
net's different utilities presents 
no extra risks for virus infec¬ 
tions. the use of the Internet for 
exchanging computer programs 
between millions of users 
means more chances of virus 
spreading than the chances 
associated with the old meth¬ 
ods of exchanging computer 
diskettes. The Internet, there¬ 
fore. has—by facilitating the 
exchange of computer files 
Ibotfi infected and dean)— 
increased the chances of virus 
spreading. Some estimates go 
as far as stating that the Inter¬ 
net made it 10 times faster for 
viruses to spread. Of course. 


Global One answers accusations, with hard facts: 

The ‘comparative’ facts about 
the Internet’s expenses in Jordan 


IN RESPONSE to the 
raging argument 
among users that the 
costs of Internet are 
high in Jordan. Global 
One / Sprint Jordan's 
management is coun¬ 
tering users' claims by 
delivering concise 
information on the 
costs of Internet 

"The Internet ser¬ 
vice rates in Jordan are 
not the highest in the world 
said Mr Iraad Ayoub. gener 
manager of Global One/Spri 
Jordan. 

“In fact, so far. they are d 
lowest in the Middle East, wi 
the exception of Israel," addi 
Mr Ayoub. The approxima 
rates for a full Internet accou 


Country 

One time Set up 
Charge 

Monthly subscrip¬ 
tion & Shrs usage 

Jordan 

non 

S45 

Lebanon 

$35 

$51 

UAJE 

$83 

$63 

Bahrain 

$19 

$48 

Israel 

non 

$25 


and S hours of usage per 
month, in five countries in the 
region, is shown in the table 
above. With a yearly subscrip¬ 
tion with Global One / Sprint 
Jordan, the monthly cost, 
including 8 hours of usage, 
goes down to $38.6—no other 
Arab country provides such 


great value. “Global 
One / Sprint Jordan 
is proud to be a pio¬ 
neer Internet service 
provider in Jordan 
and in the region., 
commented Mr. 
Ayoub. "Thanks go 
to the Jordanian 
Government and to 
the TCC for making 
this happen, we look 
forward to providing 
more and more valuable and 
quality services in Jordan.” he 
added. “We also look forward 
to further reductions in cost by 
the TCC for the International 
lines so we can join the service 
providers in other countries in 
their service-plan costs.” con¬ 
cluded Mr Ayoub. ■ 


A few weeks prior to Middle East-wide launch: 

Microsoft speaks on Arabic Office 95 


MICROSOFT HAS announced 
the official release date of 
Microsoft Arabic Windows 95 
and Microsoft Office 95 on 22 
September. 1996, in the Middle 
East. A special launch event 
will be organized by Microsoft 
and Specialized Technical Ser¬ 
vices (STS) in Amman, on 7 
October. 1996. 

Arabic Office 95 is an 
important landmark in Arabic 
computing. Two versions of the 
fully 32-bit Microsoft Arabic 
Office will be supplied to the 
market the standard operating 
version with the Microsoft 
Word word processor. Micro¬ 
soft Excel spreadsheet and 
Microsoft PowerPoint presenta¬ 
tion graphics program. The 
Professional version includes 
all programs in the Standard 


package with the addition of 
the Microsoft Access relational 
database program. Both will 
also ship with the Microsoft 
Schedule* Arabic edition time 
management program and Ara¬ 
bic Microsoft Windows 95 will 
be packaged with the popular 
Microsoft Internet Explorer 
browser. 

Ahmed Chami. general man¬ 
ager of Microsoft Middle East 
said that while the market had 
expressed a keen interest in 
Arabic Windows 95. it was the 
advent of the Arabic Edition of 
Office 95 that was generating 
the major interest. “Arabic 
Office 95 is optimized for the 
32-bit Arabic Windows 95 plat¬ 
form and despite the delay 
.between the launch of the Eng¬ 
lish and the Middle East local¬ 


ized product, the Arabic edition 
of Office is right up to date, 
very powerful, very feature- 
rich and very productive on¬ 
line or off-line." said Chami. 

Microsoft PowerPoint has 
been enabled for the first lime 
in the new Arabic edition of 
Office, meeting demand from 
presenters in the Middle East 
who have been without an 
effective localized presentation 
graphics program. Localized 
Arabic versions of Excel and 
Access have been radically 
revised and they offer full bi¬ 
directional functionality. “We 
are particularly pleased to have 
got a fully enabled version of 
3 2-bit PowerPoint out in this 
cycle and we are now fulfilling 
a long-standing promise to the 
market.” said Mr Chami. ■ 


the safety precaution against 
increased virus spreading on 
the Internet is simple; users 
should scan all files they 
receive from the Internet before 
executing them. Many internet 
Browsing packages, like Navi¬ 
gator and Explorer, even come 
with virus scanning modules 
that scan all downloaded files 
from the Internet as they are 
downloaded. 

As the battle between the 
bored teenage virus program¬ 
mers and the professional anti 
virus engineer rages, our best 
option is to keep” on scanning 
our hard drives, diskettes and’ 
the Jarest fad of all: files down¬ 
loaded from the Internet. 

email: 

Abbassi @ NETS. Comjo 


News update 


The latest BBS in Jordan 
begins test-service 

• Computer Network Systems 
(CNS) has begun to offer the 
test-phase of its bulletin board 
service, called Primus. 

Primus differs from other 
services in Jordan, like NETS 
and Access, in the fact that it 
offers more graphical features 
and utilizes Internet-based soft¬ 
ware. Using a BBS software 
called Wildcat- users actually 
browse through the service in 
true Internet-browser style— 
vBry much like Netscape Navi- 
gator— and enjoy the graphical 
powers that are on offer. For 
more information on Primus. 


contact CNS at telephone 
614755. The service ‘officially’ 
launches at METS ‘96 in 
November. It will definitely 
introduce something genuinely 
new to the BBS scene and on¬ 
line community in the country. 

Figures on Saudi Ara¬ 
bia's computer market 

• According to statistical 
reports, some 85.000 comput¬ 
ers were sold in Saudi Arabia 
during 1995. worth about $110 
million. The Arab marker was 
estimated at 270.000 computers 
in 1995. Saudi Arabia 
accounted for 35% percent of 
that 
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Jordanians at GITEX ‘96 

YOU WOULD be surprised to know that one of the most 
anticipated computer and information technology exhibitions, 
which Jordanian companies prepare for and place firmly on 
their calendar, isn’t a Jordanian exhibitio n at aJL It is the Gulf 
Information Technology Exhibition (GITEX), held at the 
Dubai World Trade Center, in the United Arab Emirares, every 
year. GITEX is the largest information technology exhibition 
in the Middle East Ir brings together all the regional and inter¬ 
national companies that do business in the region.. You can 
expect that everybody who is somebody in the Middle East 
information technology market will be there. 

From this stand point, it only makes sense that local compa¬ 
nies and Jordanian nationals shou ld attend this major event, to 
utilize the contacts made at GITEX ‘96 and the enormous pos¬ 
sibilities for business it introduces, especially as it represents a 
gateway into the lucrative Gulf markets, which Jordanian com¬ 
panies are constantly aiming at At GITEX ‘96, Jordanian 
exhibitors will achieve a high profile, owin g to th eir unified 
participation as the Jordanian Delegation to GITEX. 

This was an initiative started by the Jordan Export Develop¬ 
ment Co. (JEDCO), and picked up by a number of Jordanian 
software publishers. This makes sense, as this is the primary 
export industry of the Jordanian computer market: software 
development services. After several months of work and prep¬ 
aration, the Jordanian Delegation to GITEX includes six com¬ 
panies, each of whom will be showcasing the latest and most 
competitive products. The efforts of Mr Mamoun Alwaneh, 
regional sales manager at Sedco, are particularly commendable 
as coordinator of the companies joint efforts. Here is a brief on 
the companies and their products. IdealSofi will be displaying 
the latest version of its well-known accounting package, Al 
Muhasib Al Mithali (Ideal Accountant). In addition, IdealSoft 
will focus on its smaller, organizer utility package called Al 
Waqt Al Mithali. Next, there's Sedco. a company which has 
been delivering Arabization solutions for many years. Sedco's 
main focus will be on its terminal emulation software. Sedco- 
Term. which is already performing well in the Gulf. Sedco is 
also renowned for its printer and terminal Arabization efforts, 
with products like Nadeem and Ameer. 

Comsoft is a Jordanian software publisher with an impres¬ 
sive ace up its sleeve. It’s called AutoRecorder and provides 
unique programming capabilities for AutoCAD, which has 
allowed the company to market this product very effectively in 
North American and European markets. They have a truly glo¬ 
bal product in AutoRecorder. which resembles years of experi¬ 
ence the company gained, working on the Arabization Kit for 
AutoCAD which is still produced. Also. Comsoft have got 
Jamsheed, a flexible accounting package in Arabic which is 
penetrating regional markets. Zeine Technological Applica¬ 
tions will participate in GITEX with its leading Arabic word 
processor software for Macintosh. Alef. which has achieved a 
high profile all over the region and offers Macintosh users a 
real powerful tool to meet their business needs in the very cru¬ 
cial functions of word processing. 

Relatively new entrants into the regional software market 
are Arabic Textware (Dar Hawasaba Al Nasi. who provide 
very innovative technologies as part of the religious software 
the company produces on CD-ROM. Apart from titles on the 
Holy Qur'an and Hadeeth, Arabic Textware also provides a 
Brail Converter for blind computer users. Two new companies 
participating in the Jordanian Delegation are Turath Computer 
Center, who are concentrating their efforts on introducing 
shrink-wrapped encyclopedias on religion, and Micro Soft¬ 
ware. who specialize in applications for the medical sector 
including ‘Doctor Lights Pro’, ‘Pharmacy Lights Pro', and 
‘Clinic Tools’. Micro Software has also produced an Arabiza¬ 
tion Kit for Visual Basic and many titles aimed at the family. 

We wish the Jordanian companies heading to Dubai, for 
GITEX ‘96. all the best of luck in promoting software develop¬ 
ment as a strong export industry, that will raise Jordan's stat¬ 
ure in the international software arena, and provide us with 
another achievement in the field of science and technology. ■ 




Graf beats Seles for 6th consecutive 

grand slam title 


By Julie Cart 

LA Times Washington Post 
news service 

NEW YORK—Thunder rolled 
and lightning flashed. A deluge 
broke over” St3dium Court, 
ushering out the women's sin¬ 
gles final at the US Open 
Sunday. 

With almost reckless tim¬ 
ing. Steffi Graf 
waited 
until the 
first drops 
of rain fell 
before she 
finished off 
Monica 
Seles. 7-5. 6- 
4. to win her \ 
fifth Open title 
and her sixth^ 
consecutive Grand 
championship. 

The weather was a metaphor 
for Seles' day, which began 
under brilliant sunshine and fin¬ 
ished under dark clouds. Seeded 
No. 2 to Graf s No. I. Seles fig¬ 
ured to give Graf at least as 
tough a time as she had in los¬ 
ing to the German in last year's 
final. 

Helping Seles’ cause was a 
nervous Graf, who said she 
feared she might play as une¬ 
venly as she had for most of the 
tournament. Graf rose to the 


occasion, however, and played 
the best she has in two weeks. 

"To me, it is still a big ques¬ 
tion. too—how I am able to 
play that well when I need to," 
Graf said. “I guess I believe in 
mvself." 

Grafs latest US Open title 
gives her 21 Grand Slam sin¬ 
gles titles, three 
”behind Marga- 
Court’s 



Slam 


\ Increasingly 
. \ asked abour 
\ the record. 

- \ the 27- 

' year-old 
refuses to 
discuss it. But 
others are. 

Seles said there is no doubt 
about Graf s dominance of the 
women’s same at the moment. 

"Steffi is clearly No. I. Eve¬ 
rybody can see that," said 

Seles, who claimed her 1996 
Grand Slam title at the Austra¬ 
lian Open in January. “She has 
won three Grand Slams. Any¬ 
one who does well at Grand 
Slams, in my mind, is the No. 
1 player. This year, it clearly 
has been Steffi." 

It was a New York kind of 
match, complete with strange 
goings on: Graf was offered 
another in a string of on-court 
marriage proposals, and play 


was halted when a strong 
chorus of ‘Happy Birthday’ 
wafted over from (he adjoining 
Grandstand Court, where US 
Davis Cup captain Tom Gullik- 
son was being serenaded. 

If Graf and Seles were not 
already known for the speed at 
which they play, it might have 
seemed as if they were racing 
the deteriorating weather 
conditions. 

The match was barely half 
over before the storm began to 
move in. Dark clouds that were 
a distant menace at the start of 
the match stalked the stadium 
as the afternoon wore on. By 
the latter stages of the second 
set. the court was in darkness 
and the remainder of the match 
had to be played under lights. 

The match had been over for 
only a few minutes when a 
slanting rain began to pelt the 
court. Fans scurried for the 
exits and for refuge beneath the 
stadium, but for the players 
there was no shelter. 

Despite the rain, officials 
stubbornly went ahead with the 
televised award ceremony. A 
parade of flags was marched in 
and the flags snapped and bent 
on their poles. Wind-driven 
debris and papers were swirling 
around the stadium. Graf and 
Seles giggled as they stood, 
drenched, and accepted their 


soggy paychecks— 

$600,000 for Graf and 
$300,000 for Seles. 

The match had little 
to offer tactically. Graf 
was able to break Seles 
in the third game of the 
first set by pressuring 
Seles’ vulnerable serve 
and driving her back 
with penetrating 

groundstrokes. Seles 
was afraid to venture to 
the net. although she 
had suggested before 
the match that the way 
to play Graf is to be 
aggressive and control 
points. 

Seles spends a good 
portion of her practice 
sessions working on a 
serve-and-volley style, 
so to not exploit that 
skill is to holster a pow¬ 
erful weapon. After¬ 
ward. she chastised her¬ 
self for noL coming to the net 
more often. 

“Sooner or later. I belter do it 
in a match or 1 am going to be 
40 years old and still never try 
iL so 1 might as well have tried 
it.” she said, shaking her head. 
"A few times I was successful 
and a few times 1 wasn’t, but at 
least I had the guts to go in a 
few times today, which T didn’t 
do before in my life." 



There was no way Seles 
would have challenged Grafs 
serve or attempted to slide to 
net. Graf served brilliantly, in 
terms of power and placement. 
She faced only one break point 
and had 10 aces, nearly ail 
coming at critical moments. 

Twice in the match, Graf 
answered a double fauk with 
an ace. With a first-serve per¬ 
centage of 71 percent. Graf fre- 


Carnival is over for resolute keegan Times of London 


By David Maddock 

NEWCASTLE UNITED’S tactics in 
Europe under Kevin Keegan have thus 
far been of the Light Brigade variety, a 
cavalry charge into the valley of death. 
Two seasons ago the valiant black and 
whites were spectacular and foolhardy 
in equal measure, going out after two 
rounds of the UEFA Cup. scoring 13 
goals in the process. 

Keegan, w iser now, admits it was an 
adventure then, an entertaining side¬ 
show to the main event of establishing 
his club among England’s elite. It was 
exhilarating, too. while it lasted, 
undone after taking a three-goal lead 
against Athletic Bilbao. 

It is a very different Newcastle who 
will open their UEFA Cup campaign 
on Tuesday against Halmstads. of Swe¬ 


den. The English side has a depth of 
squad perhaps unmatched by any other 
team in the competition, and a weight 
of expectation to go with it. 

Keegan, burdened with the neces¬ 
sity of having to produce some tangi¬ 
ble benefit for the 60 million-plus- 
pounds he has spent on strengthening 
his team, knows that a different 
approach than that of (wo years ago is 
called for. 

“It was like a carnival then. Against 
Bilbao, the crowd were doing Mexican 
waves and l think the players were ■ 
joining in when we cot to 3-0 up." he 
said. “But this lime we have to do a 
professional job to ensure we get into 
the hat for the next round. Two years 
ago. winning the trophy wasn't really 
on the agenda. Now, it’s got to preoc¬ 
cupy the players." 

To do so. Newcastle must overcome 


what appears the relatively routine 
challenge of the Swedish part-timers. It 
is not that simple, of course, as Keegan 
was eager to stress. "Their part-timers 
Crain harder than our professionals, and 
the club has a respectable record in 
Europe, as a 3-0 home win over Parma 
last season (in the Cup Winners' Cup) 
will testify" he said. 

Much has been said about Newcas¬ 
tle's string of pearls across the forward 
line, but it may be the defense that 
holds the key to prolonged success in 
Europe. Keegan made a valid point 
when he drew on his winning experi¬ 
ence with Liverpool in the 1970s. 

“The formula for Europe is finding 
the correct balance hetween patience 
and adventure.” he said. “At this club, 
we are never short of adventure or 
flair, but sometimes maybe the disci¬ 


pline part, that patient resolve, is in 
question." 

He might have added that it was the 
team's defensive discipline that was in 
question. Newcastle has at times dis¬ 
played a remarkable ability to under¬ 
mine themselves with negligent 
defending. Such abandon will prove 
yet more costly in Europe. 

Keegan, though, feels there is one 
significant factor that could be har¬ 
nessed to produce the expected out¬ 
come against Halmstads. "This game is 
a wonderful chance for Les Ferdinand 
to prove that his partnership with 
Shearer can work against continental 
opposition." he said. "A lot has been 
said about the pairing not working for 
England, but I'm certain it can. They 
can prove it in Europe, and that win 
work for us." ■ 


quently got her first serve in at 
speeds of more than 100 miles 
an hour. Seles had no answer 
for it. 

‘The key was her serve." 
Seles said. “She just kepi get¬ 
ting her first serve ini I had no 
chance of returning it ” 

Once again Graf showed her 
mettle under crying conditions. 
Usually her distress is physical 
—here. Graf said, she enjoyed 
two weeks free of back pain. 

The most pressing issue for 
Graf is the trial of her father, 
which began in Germany last 
Thursday. Peter Graf is 
accused of hiding a reported 
$13 million in his daughter’s 
income. Graf herself has not 
been charged, although prose¬ 
cutors say ir‘s possible. She 
may. however, be called to 
testily. 

“It was really difficult to 
play this tournament,'' she said. 
‘‘Really, really difficult. Last 
year was extremely difficult. 1 
don't think this year was any 
easier. I was really struggling 
during the tournament just to 
stay focused and to concen¬ 
trate. Thai is why to be sitting 
here in this kind of position is 
incredible.” 

What's incredible is that 
Graf has been saying that—and 
winning—for the- last two 
years. ■ 


Sampras wins one 
for Gullikson, tops 
chang at open 

By Julie Cart 

LA Times Washington Post 
News Sen’ice 

NEW YORK—Pete Sampras has been on a rescue mission 
these last two weeks at the US Open. Since 1993. he has won 
at least two Grand Slam titles each year, and he needed to win 
here to salvage a season that had not lived up to his standards. 

A determined Sampras is a formidable figure, so it was not 
surprising that he rescued his season Sunday by defeating 
Michael Chang, 6-1.6-4. 7-6 (7-3). to win his fourth US Open 
title and his eighth Grand Slam title. 

He accomplished the feat on the birthday of his late coach. 
Tim Gullikson. under whose guidance Sampras blossomed 
from a gangly, fragile bascliner to a mentally tough and 
dynamic world No. 1. 

Because of the standard Gullikson set for Sampras, the 25- 
ycar-old would not accept his season without a major title. But 
he had his doubts. 

"I never thought I would be here as a winner." Sampras 
said. “It really saved my year. It wasn’t a bad year. But this 
will definitely make the rest of the ‘96 season very enjoyable 
to play. My main goal since Jan. 1 (has been) to win a major 
title. It’s a great way to end it 

“I have won a number of (Grand Slam titles') in the past four 
years, and the more (I win, the more) I want to win them. It’s 
not the money, it’s not the commercials, it's the titles. That’s 
what I’ll be remembered for." 

‘Today is Tim s birthday, he would be 45 today," Sampras 
stud. "1 was thinking about him all day. On the court 1 was 
thinking about things he told me. He's not with us, but he’s 
here in spirit.” 

The start was delayed 2 ] /2 hours because of rain. 

Chang didn t start well, with Sampras breaking his serve in 
the second game of the first seL Sampras' serve was devastat¬ 
ing, as usual. He had 13 aces, a number that surely would have 
been higher against anyone else. Even with Chang's ability to 
return serve, the second-seeded player had trouble handling 
Sampras' biggest weapon. 

Chang didn't hold his serve until the sixth game of the first 
set. and he did it with two aces. A Sampras ace concluded the 
set, 

Sampras broke again in the opening name of the second set 
and rolled through his service game at love. When Chang 
smacked a forehand winner on the first point of the third game 
crowd 5 rewarde< * a sma itering of applause from the 

. Chang salvaged something for himself bv breaking Sampras 
in the sixth game. Chang held on the next game for his first 
lead in a seL But he was broken in the ninth game and Sam¬ 
pras served out the seL 

Sampras dominated the tiebreaker, which was pivotal. Had 
Chang won the set. an already-tired Sampras might have 
reelra at the thought of a protracted Chang-scyle match. 

Chang is one of the few veteran tour players who continues 
to improve his game. He’s never satisfied. He and brother 
who l ? . coach - constantly tinker with his game. 

In.my life, it seems 7've always been challenged to perse¬ 
vere. Chang said. "This is no exception. Today, things didn't 
go my way I'm going to keep my head up and continue to 
work hard. 

Chang had the opportunity to lake over No. 1 had he won. 
A year ago. a scenario that had Chang as the No. 1 men's 
player would have been scoffed at lt‘s no longer a wild 
notion. Few players dedicate themselves to their profession as 
Chang does and few are as consistent. He is 22-3 on hard- 
courts since Wimbledon. ■ 










